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Amongst Ourselves 


Our correspondence shows quite clearly 
that it is not impossible to arouse an in- 
terest in solid religious reading in any class 

{ Americans. While, as we said here last 
month, there are many who read nothing, 
and many more who read only secular pub- 
lications, we have evidence that no one 
is so completely secularized that he will 
not find himself interested in the truth 
about religion if the proper medium of ex- 
planation falls into his hands and if he can 
be moved to look at it. It is our convic- 
tion that few of the millions who use them 
are thoroughly satisfied with such slogans 
as: “All religions are equally good,” or “It 
doesn’t matter what you believe,” or “No 
religion is necessary,” or “One cannot know 
the truth about God and His will for man- 
kind.” They use these expressions to bol- 
ster up their independence and freedom, 
but deep in their hearts they sense the in- 
tellectual absurdity of what they say 

This realization comes home to us each 
time we read a letter from a correspondent 
in which he says that he has at last found 
certainties that he can cling to, after hav- 
ing been confused and unsatisfied and per- 
haps even rebellious for years. Even the 
letter in this month’s Readers Retort, of 
a lady who states that she has given up 


believing in God and no longer wants to 


see The at because “it confuses her 
to read it,” is evidence of this. We think 
she used “A wrong word. It does not “con- 
fuse” her to read the objective evidence 
for accepting God and submitting to Him; 
more likely it rebukes her, it assails her 
common sense and her ability to think 
straight, and she is afraid that if she reads 
enough of it she will not be able to cling 
to her disbelief in God. 

These facts constitute a great opportunity 
for those who have charity for the exiled 
ind dispossessed children of the common 
Father of us They should be inspired 
to scatter the evidence for the truth as 
seed. As another correspondent says in this 
issue, they should pass on their Liguorians 
to others because, he says, “this is a maga- 
zine that will sell itself.’ It is not so much 
the magazine that sells itself, but the truth 
that sells itself to the human mind. For 
that reason we are beginning early to re- 
mind readers of what a great thing it is to 
give The -Liguorian as a Christmas gift to 
others. They cannot give anything better 
than the truth to a friend, and experience 
proves that that is what they give when 
they give The Liguorian. We hope that 
thousands will fill in the blank on the back 
cover of this issue and thus help us to 
“seatter the truth like seed.” 
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) Devoted to the Unchang 


Q 1 eable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


What Do You Know 
About Angels? 


October, besides being the month of the rosary, is also the month 


of the holy angels, with the feast of all guardian angels on October 
2. This is the first of two articles on angels 


M. J. Huber 


SOME PEOPLE do not believe in 
angels. Their reason for not believing in 
angels may be that they have never seen 
an angel. They might just as reasonably 
refuse to believe in their uncle in Kansas 
City, Missouri, because they have never 
seen him, even though they receive a 
Christmas card and a five dollar check 
from their Missouri uncle every year at 
Christmas. They may have other rea- 
sons, as they call them, for not believing 
in angels; but whatever reasons they 
may have, these lines are not intended 
to knock down disbelief in angels but 
to build up knowledge about the angels 
in the minds of the people who believe 
in them. 

Nobody has ever seen an angel; not 
in the way in which we see things as 
human beings, with our eyes, as we see 
a traffic-cop, a star, a pin, a mountain, a 
cloud, or a flash of light. Even the 
angels do not see each other as we do, 
but they certainly believe in each other, 
just as we believe in each other when 
we are all together on the same bus. 
And there is no reason why we cannot 
believe in the angels in the same way 
when we are on a bus, because no mat- 
ter how crowded the bus may be, there 


are at least as many angels on the bus 
as there are men, women and children, 
and they do not take up a bit of room. 

After all, there is no need to string out 
finespun arguments to prove that angels 
exist. Enough for us to know that God 
told us that there are angels. God tells 
us about the angels again and again in 
the pages of the Bible, and the Bible is 
God’s word to us. At the entrance of the 
Garden of Eden an angel stood guard 
with a red-hot sword. When Abraham’s 
arm was raised to sacrifice his son, the 
angel’s arm was stronger. Tobias was 
guided to fortune and marriage by an 
angel. The Blessed Virgin spoke with an 
angel; Joseph was warned by an angel 
and Our Lord accepted the services of 
angels after His fast of forty days and 
nights and during His agony in the 
garden. 

All these points are set down merely 
as reminders. It is time to proceed to 
the points which we want to learn about 
the angels. For example: How many 
angels are there? What does an angel 
look like? 

Well, there’s a good point for a be- 
ginning: What does an angel look like? 
The answer is simply that an angel does 
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not look like anything, not even like an 
angel. To look like an angel is a trick 
that not even an angel can do, because 
angels have no looks. When we think 
of an angel, it is probable that some 
vague image takes shape in our memory 
because of statues or pictures of angels 
we have seen in church or on a Christ- 
mas card, dressed in long robes of pink, 
blue or white, with wings of various 
shapes and structure, which might 
never help anybody to fly if put to the 
test, and certainly not angels, because 
angels do not fly. An angel has no more 
need of wings, than he has of a mus- 
tache; and no angel ever needed a mus- 


tache, since any angel you nominate is’ 


no more a man than he is a woman. 
There is no such thing as a division of 
sexes among the angels and perhaps 
that is why pictures and statues of 
angels are a cross between the manly 
and the womanly ideal of beauty and 
a combination of the form and feature 
of both sexes of the human race. From 
this absence of sex division among the 
angels it follows that Michael is a name 
that can be given to either a boy or a 
girl, without the need of flavoring it 
with a feminine twist when it is given 
to a girl. Also, because there is no 
division of sexes among the angels, we 
say that an innocent soul is pure as an 
angel; and our Lord, when He wanted 
to find a basis of comparison for the 
pure of heart, turned His thoughts and 
words to the angels. 

When we say that someone looks like 
an angel we mean that someone looks 
like what we think an angel ought to 
look like. Sometimes we may picture 
an angel like a ball of vapor or fog or 
mist rolling around in the clouds from 
one end of the world to the other, or 
like the beam of a searchlight we have 
seen touching, with its bright finger, the 
ceiling of heaven. But an angel, to come 
back to the point, does not look like 


anything. He has no looks, no appear- 
ance; no body; no front nor back, nor 
top nor bottom, nor sides; nothing in- 
side, nothing outside. An angel is a 
spirit. And that expresses, in one tech- 
nical term, all that has been said above 
about the make-up of an angel. 

It is true that angels, when they spoke 
to human beings, appeared in a form 
that resembled the human body. Just 
how closely these angelic bodies ap- 
proached the perfection of the human 
body we do not know. Even the great 
theologians are at a loss when they try 
to tell where or how the angels got these 
bodies, or of what they were made. So 
real did these bodies seem to the eyes of 
men that the angel could say to Tobias, 
“T seemed to eat and to drink .. .” 
Just as we may put on a costume and 
make-up to take the part of an histori- 
cal character in a play upon the stage, 
so the angels used these bodies to make 
an appearance in the part God gave 
them to play in some event upon this 
earth; and by coming in visible form 
they were able to fulfill their mission 
more successfully or deliver their 
message more effectively. 

We could spend hours in thinking 
and speaking about these bodies the 
angels used, asking many questions, 
such as: Were they complete bodies, 
with all parts and organs or only shells 
of skin or something that looked like 
skin? There is no need to settle that. 
But we do know that these bodies were 
not living bodies like ours, which are 
alive because they are united with a 
soul. Therefore these angel bodies did 
not need food because they could not 
digest and change it into nourishment, 
even though, as the angel said, they 
seemed to eat. These bodies of the 
angels, unlike ours, never felt fatigue 
nor got out of breath; they could not 
feel pain or heat or cold; and so the 
angels who appeared in human form 
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never had to worry about sitting in a 
draft or getting their feet wet or get- 
ting to bed on time; they had no dinner 
checks or doctor’s fees to pay and no 
thought of ever slowing up and growing 
old or having a nervous breakdown. 
No doubt it would be quite a surprise 
for us to see an angel in any visible 
form, but it can be more educational 
to learn that no two angels are alike, 
in spite of the fact that there are so 
many angels that we cannot count them 
according to our way of counting up 
even to the most staggering sums. It 
would not take one angel very long to 
count all the people now living upon the 
earth, but all the people in the world, 
working together, could never count up 
all the angels. This fact adds to our 
difficulty in understanding the state- 
ment that no two angels are alike. All 
human beings are alike just because 
they are human beings made up of 
body and soul. But if you look at all 
the angels just two at a time and com- 
pare each one of them with every other 
angel, you will find that there are no 
two angels alike. Every angel is as much 
different from every other angel as any 
man is different from a fish. Every 
angel, just because he is an angel, that 
is, a pure spirit, is in a class by himself, 
if we may put an angelic meaning into 
one of our human ways of saying things. 
Surely no one can say that we are 
getting off the track if we swing our 
thoughts, for a moment, to the devils; 
because devils are angels; fallen angels; 
angels who have sinned. Nevertheless we 
can truly say that devils, also, are pure 
spirits, because that expression, pure, 
means that they are spirits and spirits 
only, and nothing else. It does not mean 
without sin. Pure spirits means that they 
have no body, that they are not made 
up of anything that can be divided into 
parts or broken down in any way. And 
all this is true of the devils as well as 


of the angels; and so the devils are 
correctly called pure spirits. 

Knowing that an angel is a pure 
spirit, without body or parts, without 
anything that we can touch, or see, or 
weigh, or measure, we ought not be 
surprised if we find it a bit trying to 
picture to ourselves just where an angel 
is located at any given moment. Our 
guardian angel, for example. At our 
right side or our left? Above us? All 
around us like a cloud? And we may 
end up by asking, “Can an angel be 
in any place at all?” Choose any place 
you wish. That place can be measured, 
located, pointed out, marked off in our 
human way of doing all these things. 
But an angel, as long as he does not 
use a body as some angels did on oc- 
casion, cannot be touched, or seen, or 
pointed out or marked off or measured 
or put into a place as you can put your 
hand into a glove. You cannot say that 
an angel is standing in a doorway and 
blocking it or sitting in a rocker or 
leaning against the corner of a building 
at State and Madison in Chicago, just 
waiting for another angel to keep an 
appointment. Angels are not in a place 
as we are in a place, because they have 
no body to put in a place as we have. 
Nevertheless, angels can be and are in 
a place according to an angel’s way of 
being in a place. What is that way? 

We can get an idea of the angel’s 
way of being in a place by digging up 
the bones of an old skeleton that has 
been buried many times and dug up 
again just as often, namely, the old 
question so often incorrectly quoted as 
a part of the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas: “How many angels can sit 
on the point of a pin?” Perhaps it is 
better to put a new suit on the old skele- 
ton and ask: How many angels can 
stand on their hands on the point of a 
pin? Put in that form the question is 
easier to answer because it is easier and 
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more understandable to say, “An angel 
has no hands,” than to say, “An angel 
has not wherewith to sit.” And because 
an angel has no hands, not even one 
angel can stand on his hands on the 
point of a pin, nor can he stand on his 
hands on the soft rug on the floor of a 
living room or on the high soft clouds 
of heaven. 

But let us get away from the point of 
the pin and ask: How many angels can 
polish up the Aead of a pin at the same 
time? That question is very sensible 
and it will help us answer the question: 
How is an angel in a place? 

There is no limit to the number of 
angels that can polish the head of a pin 
at the same time. If one angel is polish- 
ing the entire head of the pin, then that 
particular angel would be present all 
over the head of the pin, because an 
angel is in the place where he is work- 
ing. More than that, no other angel 
could share the work with him, not be- 
cause they would crowd each other as 
we do when we work together in a 
small space, but simply because two 
angels cannot work in the same place 
at the same time. 

This is how it works out: If one angel 
polishes just a most tiny point on the 
head of a pin, then other angels, and 
very many, can polish up other points 
on the head of the pin; and as long as 
there are points to be polished, no mat- 
ter how microscopically small, more 
and more angels can always go to work 
on the job of polishing. But never will 
any two angels be polishing the same 
point at the same time. To sum it up: 
an angel is where he works, and no two 
angels can work in the same place at 
the same time. 

If this sounds confusing, remember 
that we are used to being in a place by 
occupying space whether we are work- 
ing or sound asleep; an angel does not 
occupy or fill up space because of his 


bulk as we do, — he is in a place be- 
cause he is working there, and he is 
present by his work only at the place 
or point where he is applying his angelic 
power. And since he must always be 
in a place, it is a safe conclusion to say 
that an angel is always doing some kind 
of work; which is another remarkable 
difference between us and the angels. 

When we work in one spot we can- 
not work in another. For example, a 
housewife cannot stand at the sink 
washing dishes and be at the kitchen 
table peeling potatoes at the same time, 
but it would be a simple task for an 
angel. No man, however clever, can 
paint a solid wall, from top to bottom 
on both sides, at the same time. An 
angel can because he is where he works 
and he can work on both sides of a wall 
at the same time and so be present on 
both sides of the wall at the same time. 
Don’t try to figure it out the next time 
you paint a wall. It is better to paint 
one side at a time as a human being 
must, because if you sit idly, trying to 
find out how the angels do it, neither 
side of the wall will be painted. Remem- 
ber, you’re not an angel. 

Furthermore, we human beings shall 
never be able to move from place to 
place as speedily as an angel. Top speed 
for planes has now been pushed over 
or close to the thousand mile an hour 
mark. Even if men succeed in travel- 
ling a thousand miles a minute, they 
will still be groping their way along 
behind the angels in a cloud of heavenly 
dust. For an angel can move from New 
York to San Francisco more quickly 
than you can make a wild guess at the 
distance between those cities. If the 
angel has taken a body, then he moves 
as his body moves, or more correctly, 
he moves at the speed with which he 
moves the body. 

If the thought of this speed of move- 
ment possessed by the angels leaves us 
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somewhat out of breath, let us be con- 
soled. We can move almost as quickly 
or perhaps just as speedily by the very 
easy operation of thinking now of one 
place and just a fraction of a moment 
later of another place thousands of miles 
away. And being able to think like that 
ought to help us put ourselves into our 
proper place and keep us there, which is 


between the brute animals and the an- 
gels where God wants us to be. But it 
does take us far above the beasts and 
very close to the angels to remember 
that the Son of God took upon Himself 
not the angelic, but our human nature 
and shared with us, as He did with the 
angels, His own life by the gift of sanc- 
tifying grace. 








Freak Accidents 

Each year the National Safety Council compiles a record of accidents, 
unusual and otherwise. Among the more unusual ones of a year or so ago 
were the following: 

Thirteen-year-old Norman Lawrence of East Oakland, Calif., chased a 
fly-ball so vigorously in a sand-lot baseball game that the friction of his 
pants ignited some matches in his pocket. The matches touched off a pocket- 
ful of fire-crackers he had been hoarding. The lad banged his way spectacu- 
larly across the outfield and caught the fly—to the thunderous cheers of his 
amazed and delighted teammates. 

Mrs. Lowell Long of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, bakes sure-fire biscuits. The 
point was illustrated when shots rang out from the hot oven into which she 
had just dropped a pan of dough. Then she remembered that when the 
family left on vacation, two revolvers had been hidden in the stove. 

A box of cookies set fire to a house in Bridgeport, Conn. How? the box 
toppled from a kitchen shelf onto the handle of a water faucet. The cookies 
spilled out and clogged the drain. The sink overflowed, the water seeped 
through the floor, a short circuit resulted and fire broke out. 

In Kampsville, Ill., Bridegroom James Inman blissfullly carried his bride 
across the threshold, slipped, and broke his ankle. 

On the hottest day of the year in New York in 1949, an accident was caused 
by a car skidding on ice. A taxi driven by Arthur Irise crashed into another 
taxi. Irise explained to police that his cab had skidded on ice that had fallen 
from a truck. He was advised to put on chains. 


Margin for Safety 

The Irishman was relating a story of his travels. 

“I landed on the island and started to explore,” he said. “When I got to 
the middle of the island, I saw the biggest bear I’ve ever seen in my life.” 
He paused dramatically, then continued: “There was one tree on the island, 
and the lowest branch was twenty feet from the ground, and I jumped for it.” 

“Did you manage to grasp it?” 

“I didn’t get hold of it going up,” was the reply, “but I caught it coming 
down.” 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


Anti-proselytizing 


Objection: You Catholics would not come in for so much criticism and dis- 
like if you would just give up your determined efforts to turn everybody else 
into Catholics. After all, we who were brought up in some other religion, or 
in no religion, are just as entitled to our way of life as you are to yours. My 
attitude is: You go your way and let me go mine. 

Answer: If any of us who are Catholics give you the impression, by our 
words or actions, that we are trying to force you into the Catholic Church 
against your will, that is certainly contrary to our intentions and diametrically 
opposed to the principles we hold. We respect the freedom of your will, and 
recognize the fact that there is no such thing as a conversion except through 
the full choice of an individual. 

At the same time you would make a great mistake if you refused to give 
any consideration to ideas presented by Catholics just because you don’t 
want to be influenced by anybody else, especially not by Catholics. It is to be 
feared that there are a great many people who elose their minds to Catholic 
ideas and explanations solely because they want to be independent and self- 
sufficient. 

However, there is a deeper weakness in your objection. You clearly assume 
that it is of no importance to seek the truth in religious matters, or that 
truth cannot be found. You take the position that all religions are equally 
good, and even that it is just as good to be without any religion as it is to 
practice one or the other. This position amounts to a denial of the very ability 
of the human mind to think. 

Catholics have the following principles, and whatever efforts they make to 
convert others to Catholicism flow logically from the principles: 1) Religion 
is a matter of objective truth as definable and provable as the truths of 
science. 2) Every human being is capable of knowing the true religion and of 
distinguishing it from false religions. 3) The practice of religion, whereby man 
renders to God the things that are God’s, is the first obligation of all men, and 
the only means to their true happiness. 4.) Those who possess and practice 
the true religion have an obligation in charity to try to make it known and 
acceptable to others for the sake of their happiness. You are free to deny 
these principles and to reject the efforts of Catholics to explain their faith to 
you. But you are not acting wisely if you do. 
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Counsels for the Old 


If you are over 60, there is probably something in this article that 
you can read with profit and apply to your daily life. 


D. F. Miller 


IT IS well kown that the day is fast 
approaching when old people will out- 
number the young in America. Two 
factors have the major part to play in 
this development. 

The success of the pagan propaganda 
in behalf of birth-control is one. In 
America at least, according to the 
language of the sociologists, families are 
simply not reproducing themselves suffi- 
ciently to fill up the ranks of the young 
while their parents take their places 
among the old. Practicing birth-control, 
limiting one’s family to one or two chil- 
dren by sinful means, is not only a crime 
against the natural law and a way of 
losing one’s soul; it is a crime against 
society. It is safe to say that the birth- 
control propagandists will some day be 
cursed by their own few children be- 
cause of the ruin they have brought on 
their nation. 

The second factor in the growing pre- 
ponderance of old people over young is 
the scientific success that has been 
achieved in conquering diseases of in- 
fancy and childhood. Insurance charts 
reveal that life expectancy is much 
greater today than it was fifty years 
ago. But this is not so much because, 
after you have passed fifty, you can ex- 
pect to live a great deal longer than 
people who had passed that age fifty 
years ago. It is because fewer infants 
and children are dying today than fifty 
years ago, a fact which raises the gen- 
eral average of life expectancy for all. 

It can be taken for a fact therefore, 
that old people are numerous in the 
society of today, and that they are 


growing more numerous by the year. 
Another fact is that they are too often 
spiritually neglected. A great deal of 
moral counsel, of spiritual direction and 
encouragement, is given to the young, 
too little is directed to the old. Yet old 
people can still play a large part in 
making a peaceful world and saving the 
souls of others, if only they can be en- 
couraged to resist the faults that are 
common to the old, and to use rightly 
the influence that age always brings. 

This treatise is therefore directed to old 
people in an effort to help them correct 
their faults and to do the useful things 
that only the old can do. The question 
will immediately arise in the minds of 
some: “At what age does one become 
an ‘old’ person?” No answer can be 
categorical. Some persons are old at 
fifty, with a tendency to all the faults 
of people of seventy. Others, and they 
are exceptions, retain a youthful out- 
look and manifest few of the common 
faults of the old, up to seventy. But for 
the sake of definiteness, let us say that, 
if you have passed sixty, you may and 
should read what follows carefully, and 
apply as much of it to yourself as fits 
your character and habits. It will do 
no harm for younger people to read it 
too, because everybody should be in- 
terested in preparing ‘‘to grow old grace- 
fully and profitably.” 

The counsels will center around the 
most common faults of the old. Under 
each heading, there will be an explana- 
tion, a brief examination of conscience 
to be made by the old, and positive, 
practical suggestions for action. 
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1. Pessimism 

The old are usually inclined to be 
pessimistic about the state of the world, 
the abilities and morals of the young, 
the methods of a new generation that 
differ from their own. Throughout his- 
tory old people have been inclined to 
use such expressions as these: “The 
world is going to the dogs.” “In my 
day there wasn’t half so much sin and 
evil as there is today.” “Young people 
are irresponsible, heartless, undepend- 
able, unprincipled today.” 

Perhaps as an older person, you have 
given voice to just such comments. If 
not, maybe you can find something of 
the pessimistic attitude of your own 
mind in honest answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Do I look with disfavor on the 
manner in which my married children 
or grandchildren are raising their fami- 
lies? 


2. Do I speak often of “what we did” 


and “what was demanded of us” when 
we were young? 

3. Do I blame the entire modern 
generation when I read stories in the 
paper about juvenile delinquency and 
atrocious crimes? 

4. Do I say that young people would 
be far better off if they lived and worked 
like we old-timers did, before there were 
unions, high salaries, social security, 
etc.? 

5. Do I say that young Catholics of 
today, with their frequent Communion, 
étc., are not so good as we were in days 
when we received Communion only once 
or a few times a year? 

If you have to answer yes to these 
and similar questions, you have fallen 
into the common and characteristic 
pessimism of the old. You need to resist 
it by putting into practice the follow- 
ing convictions: ; 

1. There has always been evil in the 
world. It does little good to compare 


the evils of one age with another. 
Rather, it does immeasureable harm for 
old people to be constantly telling young 
people that they are hopeless, impos- 
sible, lost. This merely destroys all the 
good influence that the old might have 
on the young. 

2. Few old people have gone through 
their whole lives without ever commit- 
ting a serious sin or making a grave 
mistake. It is absolutely necessary that 
old people be humble enough to remem- 
ber their own sins when they are in- 
clined to berate the young for theirs. 
If they did, they would lovingly try to 
help the young avoid sin, rather than 
condemn them after they have fallen. 

3. Old people must remember that 
God’s providence still rules the world, 
and that He is the only One who can 
judge others rightly. Complaints about 
the modern generation are often com- 
plaints against God, because He does 
not regulate things as the old person 
wants them to be regulated. 

4. Instead of complaining about the 
modern world, old people should try to 
win the love of those whom they can 
help by good advice, and pray for those 
whom they cannot help in any other 
way. Every tendency to complain 
should be turned into a prayer, in the 
spirit of optimism, that is based on the 
Christian belief in the efficacy of true 
prayer. 

2. Self-pity and Hypochondria 

With advancing age, one is naturally 
inclined to be more conscious of the 
weaknesses of the human body, more 
fearful about death, more insistent on 
receiving attention from the young. 
These tendencies can, if not checked, 
grow into a bad case of self-pity and 
querulous hypochondria. They have 
done so if you must answer the follow- 
ing questions in the affirmative: 

1. Does a large part of my conver- 
sation with others treat of my aches 
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and pains, my sleepless nights, my wor- 
ries about disease? 

2. Do I adopt the appearance and 
attitude of a pseudo-martyr, with a sad, 
forlorn expression and a sorrowful tone 
of voice, thus making others think that 
I am always in misery? 

3. Do I insist on being helped and 
served by others, even at times when 
I know in my own heart that I could 
do without their ministrations? 

4. Do I complain that “TI am left alone 
so much,” that “nobody cares for me,” 
that “I were better off dead”? 

Now there are infirmities and dis- 
abilities of old age that require the at- 
tention of others. There is also, in some 
old people, a breakdown of the mind 
that makes the sufferer irresponsible 
for his complaints and demands. But 
there are many old people who have 
merely slipped into the bad habits rep- 
resented by the above questions through 
lack of self-discipline and virtue. Such 
need to reflect on these truths: 

1. Cheerfulness is a virtue, and should 
be practiced by a Christian even in the 
midst of pain. In the old, cheerfulness 
should be the effect of a realization that 
they are in the state of grace, despite 
the aches and pains of the body, and 
from the expectation that they will see 
and enjoy God in the not too distant 
future. It is absolutely unChristian for 
even an old person to be complaining 
at all times. 

2. Instead of giving way to com- 
plaints about being neglected and for- 
gotten, the old should cultivate a spirit 
of gratitude for the least thing done for 
them. Old people must realize that the 
young have their own responsibilities, 
tasks and worries, and should be un- 
willing to add to these by their own in- 
sistent demands. This thought will make 
them grateful for small favors. 

3. The old should reflect often that 
by bearing their infirmities cheerfully 


and by using lonesome hours to pray 
for their loved ones, they can help them 
in a wonderfully effective way. This is 
a far happier and more fruitful course 
than that of constantly looking for sym- 
pathy and attention. 

3. Dictatorship 

It is a common tendency of old per- 
sons to like to dictate to the young. Es- 
pecially those older people who have 
raised a family, and seen their children 
marry and begin to raise families of 
their own, find it difficult to relinquish 
the reins of authority that they held so 
long. 

This tendency, when undisciplined, 
induces many old people, especially 
those who live with a married son or 
daughter, to dictate to their children 
and their children’s children. They in- 
terfere with the management of the 
home, nag at their grand-children, 
backbite their in-laws who resent their 
assumed authority, and in general, make 
the home in which they live a place of 
contention and confusion. 

It is most difficult for old people to 
recognize these habits as faults. They 
feel that they are so right in their judg- 
ments, so experienced in their methods, 
and so entitled to respect and obedience, 
that they refuse to see any error in 
their ways. But they are dead wrong, 
and can be sure they are wrong if they 
have to answer the following questions 
in the affirmative: 

1. Do I still look upon my married 
sons and daughters as little children 
and give them orders and reprimands 
about the way they manage their home 
and raise their children? 

2. Do I demand that my married son 
or daughter pay as much (or even more) 
attention to me as to their partner in 
marriage? 

3. Do I scold and punish my grand- 
children, as if I were their parent and 
had direct authority over them, when 
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I should know that I do not have such 
authority? 

4. Do I make life miserable for my 
grand-children by complaining and nag- 
ging about their noisiness, their bad 
manners, their games etc., because they 
disturb my peace? 

5. Do I awaken in my own children 
distrust of their partners in marriage, 
or their in-laws, by criticizing them, 
carrying tales about them, rash-judg- 
ing their characters? 

6. Do I even attempt to dictate to my 
married children as to whether they 
should have children or how many 
children they should have, thus actually 
encouraging them to sin? 

7. Do I insist on living with a mar- 
ried son or daughter when I do have, 
or could have, a home or apartment of 
my own? 

Dictatorship of the old over the 
young in one or more of these forms 
is a most frequent cause of unhappi- 
ness in homes. To avoid it, old people 
must in all humility face these truths 
and try to live by them: 

1. While children always owe respect, 
honor and love to their parents, they 
assume, when they marry, the obli- 
gation of showing their first love and 
their greatest attention to their part- 
ners in marriage. God Himself said 
that they shall leave father and mother 
and cleave to their spouses. It is there- 
fore clearly wrong for a mother or 
father to demand the first and greatest 
love of their married children. 

2. Nature gave to a husband and wife 
the full authority to rule over their own 
home and to rear the children God sends 
them. It does not give this authority to 
the father or mother of either the hus- 
band or wife. If it is necessary that a 
married couple live with the parents of 
one of them, or if they take into their 
home the father or mother of either of 
them, they have a right to be free from 


dictation, interference, nagging and re- 
bukes from the older person or persons, 
in all things pertaining to their family. 

3. Older people must remember that 
so long as they live with their married 
children, they will be tempted to dic- 
tate and interfere in their home, and 
they should resist the temptation with 
all their strength. Instead of giving in 
to this temptation they should remem- 
ber that they are guests who are being 
given a home and should try to be of 
help to the young people without ever 
insisting on having their own way, or 
assuming authority that is not theirs. 

4. It is one of the strictest obligations 
laid on the old not to foment or encour- 
age ill-feeling between their own chil- 
dren and the persons whom they have 
married. The mother who tells tales to a 
wife, even though it be her own daugh- 
ter, about her husband or his family, 
is a trouble-maker and scandal-monger 
of the worst kind. Old people should 
endeavor to increase the family loyalty 
of their- married children, not to de- 
crease it in any way. They should en- 
courage them to bear patiently with 
their partner’s faults, not to increase 
their bitterness or ill-feeling. 

5. Old people must be especially on 
guard against showing resentment for 
or continually nagging at children. It is 
natural that the antics and noise of 
children become annoying to old people 
at times. A vast spiritual fund of 
patience must be developed to hide such 
feelings of annoyance. And old people 
should directly strive to win and hold 
the affection of children, especially their 
grand-children, in order that the chil- 
dren may be inclined to ask their advice 
when it is needed and can be given so 
well by them. 

6. The old person who encourages 
young people to sin, by birth-control, 
or encourages an abortion, or recom- 
mends sterilization, is an agent of the 
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devil, and will probably have the devil 
as a companion for all eternity. 

7. This should be the _ general 
philosophy of old people in respect to 
the young with whom they live or in 
whose welfare they are deeply con- 
cerned: “My principal work in life is 
done. My family has been raised. I have 
no right now to interfere in-the raising 
of other families, not even those of my 
own children. I shall be happy to help 
them when I can and when they ask 
for my help. For what I cannot do and 
what they do not ask me to do for them, 
I shall pray that they will have the 
grace to do what is right and good, and 
so save their souls and the souls of 
their children.” 

4. Sloth 

It may seem unfair and hard-hearted 
to say that a common fault of old people 
is sloth. It is often said that old age is 
a time for taking it easy, for resting, 
for retirement from the activities of 
youth. To a certain extent this is true, 
but not to the extent that it should 
make idleness the great end and purpose 
of an old person’s life. 

Spiritual sloth is not uncommon 
among the aged. This is the sloth by 
which they seem unmindful and un- 
concerned about the many profitable 
spiritual exercises in which they could 
take part. Such sloth is often merely 
the reaping of what they have sown. 
People who in their vigorous years 
never did give much time to God or 
prayer or the reception of the sacra- 
ments, will, if they do not rouse them- 
selves, be just as spiritually lax in 
their old age. However, they do have 
the most effective motives for rousing 
themselves. Death is not far off, and 
they have much to make up for. Surely 
they should be moved to using their 
remaining time well. 

There is also such a thing as physical 
sloth among the aged. Everybody knows 


that there are some old people who, be- 
cause of some disease or because of 
complete physical incapacity, can do 
little except pray and offer up their 
sufferings for sinners. But there are 
many others, some in institutions and 
some in private homes, who could oc- 
cupy themselves wtih some sort of use- 
ful activity. Instead of that they spend 
most of the time sitting and gossiping, 
or day-dreaming about the past, or 
complaining of their woes. They could 
read, especially lives of the saints and 
other inspirational literature; they 
could sew and crochet and thus reap the 
joy that comes from making things for 
others; they could do little domestic 
tasks, either in an institution or in a 
home, that would win great merit from 
God and loving gratitude from those 
they serve. 

The following questions will reveal 
to an old person whether he or she has 
slipped into the habit of spiritual or 
physical sloth: 

1. Do I pray just as little and receive 
the sacraments just as seldom as when 
I was over-occupied with the things of 
the world in my youth? 

2. Do I seldom permit myself to think 
of my approaching death and of how 
precious is the time left to me for mak- 
ing it more peaceful and happy? 

3. Do I resent being in a Catholic 
institution, even though this affords me 
the priceless privilege of receiving Holy 
Communion every day, which I would 
not enjoy in any other place? 

4. Do I bestir myself to do a little 
good reading every day, which would 
gradually teach me how to grow in holi- 
ness, as I approach nearer to death? 

5. Have I given up all the hobbies 
that once used to occupy my time, and 
which I could still pursue with profit, 
such as needlework, writing letters, etc. 

Even though all other occupations are 
impossible for certain old people, they 
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are always capable of praying. So long 
as the mind is clear and undiseased, 
prayer can be used to bring them into 
closer union with God. The same power 
that is so often used by the old for 
day-dreaming about the past, mulling 
over reasons for bitterness against 


closer and more intimate union with 
God. This requires meditation on the 
passion and death of Our Lord, learn- 
ing the art of remembering the pres- 
ence of God, and uttering frequent little 
prayers of sorrow for past sins, resigna- 
tion, petition for others in need and 


others, judging and condemning the 
young, can be used to raise them to a 


loving intimacy with God. 





For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Tuberculosis and Pregnancy 

Problem: Here is an exact copy of a doctor’s report on my health and his 
advice with regard to my having children: “This is to certify that on (date) 
Mrs. N. N. was examined at this clinic. At that time we found that she had 
a healed tuberculosis in both lungs. She was also pregnant at the time, and 
delivered a baby last February. Her chest was re-examined today, and the 
same condition was found. It is my opinion that Mrs. N. N. should be steri- 
lized, as now she has seven children and she has had tuberculosis in both lungs. 
Another pregnancy would likely reactivate her tuberculosis and would result 
in serious impairment of her health. (Signed) Dr. N. N.” I am a convert to 
the Catholic religion, but my mind is all mixed up now. Will you please 
advise me whether I am doing right or wrong in practicing birth-control? 

Solution: It may be some consolation for you to know that hundreds of 
doctor’s reports like the above are being written these days, and that, there- 
fore, hundreds of God-f aring women have to make the same choice you must 
make if they wish to save their souls. For such reports are written by pagans 
(no matter what they call themselves) who have abandoned all respect for the 
natural law. 

God’s law is clear: You may not permit yourself to be sterilized. You may 
s not practice contraception. We may add, on the testimony of doctors just as 
professionally acute as the one who wrote your report, that if you take the 
proper measures (good food, sufficient rest, sunshine, etc.) to prevent a re- 
activation of your healed tuberculosis, pregnancy will not add to your danger. 
You are perfectly free, of course, to discuss with your husband the advisability 
and possibility of abstinence from marriage relations for a time, or with your 
confessor, the morality of following rhythm in your case. But do not let the 
doctor’s report frighten you into adopting the practices of pagans. You can 
trust God to care for you and your family, so long as you are His friend. You 
would not be His friend if you were to follow the advice of a pagan physician 
into having yourself sterilized or into practicing contraception. 
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Invasion From Ireland 


The story of an American couple who went a long way to adopt 
a baby, only to find, to their happiness, that it was twins. 


D. J. Corrigan 


IN THE mid-years of the last century 
many sons and daughters of Eire 
flocked to America, mostly because 
there was in that fair isle a famine of 
potatoes. Today there seems to be an- 
other immigrant movement of much 
younger boys and girls from the old 
sod, this time because there is in the 
United States a famine of babies. 
When a baby flies the Atlantic 
Ocean to find a warm and happy wel- 
come in adopting parents’ arms, it is, 
as it should be, news, and in recent 
years correspondents have made the 
most of it. Possibly the most spectacular 
arrival was announced in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on May 11 of this year: 


Irish Twins In Own Playroom 
After Big Welcome In Station 


Delighted St. Louis Foster Parents are 
Baffled by Red-Haired, Blue-eyed 
Brothers. 


Kevin and Kerry, the transplanted Irish 
twins, reveled in the joys of their own 
playroom today. On their arrival yesterday 
at the Union Station, with their red hair, 
blue eyes and rosy cheeks, they quietly 
took the place by storm. 

They arrived with Mr. and Mrs. 

who adopted them through 
an Irish orphanage by a kind of mail order 
process, and were greeted by many of their 
new relatives and a battery of reporters 
and photographers. 





Since the war I had been intrigued 
by occasional newspaper stories about 


this invasion of Irish infants — the 
grapevine has it that at least twelve 
childless couples in Missouri alone have 
so obtained babies — and when the 
twins arrived, I determined to find out 
just by what process they came and 
by what security their Catholic faith 
was guaranteed. So I obtained a very 
pleasant and gracious interview with 
the new parents, Gene and Ruth, and 
also with the twins, who were just a wee 
bit shy at first. The newspapers had 
neglected to mention that they are iden- 
tical in size and hue and manner. I 
could not tell them apart. 

Understandably, there were some de- 
tails which these happy parents desired 
not to see in print, including their full 
names and address. “For three weeks 
after the twins arrived,” explained 
Ruth, “Our household was turned com- 
pletely upside down, and we would like 
to avoid anything like that again. We 
were simply unprepared for what was 
to come. At the airport in New York 
we didn’t dream that there would be 
photographers and reporters of all the 
papers, and representatives from both 
the A.P. and the U.P. to meet the 
youngsters. We had no sooner got back 
here than there were people ringing 
the door bell, telegrams, letters, local 
and long distance ’phone calls, and more 
reporters. Between attending to all that 
and taking care of the children, I ended 
up sick in bed.” 

“Tn ten days,”’ remarked her husband, 
“there were about 160-175 letters, and 
long distance calls are still coming in. 
While some of them were congratula- 
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tory, most of them wanted to know how 
to go about getting babies from Ire- 
land.” 

“Yes,” agreed his wife, ‘we have felt 
so sympathetic towards these people and 
we would like to help them, but as yet 
we have not received permission to di- 
vulge the address of the orphanage in 
Treland.” 

“Well, how did you go about it?” I 
asked. 

“We have been married four years,” 
replied Ruth, “and we wanted children. 
The doctor said that there is a slight 
possibility that we might sometime have 
one, but it is very doubtful. We really 
did not apply at an agency here, be- 
cause sO many we know had applied 
and been told to wait, and they waited 
so long that they were finally told they 
were too old to adopt babies. 

“Then one day last year I read about 
a young couple’s obtaining a little girl 
from Ireland and I called them up. 
They were very kind and brought the 
youngster out to visit us. They had a 
lady friend in Ireland and promised to 
write to her, recommending us. 

“So in a month or so we received a 
letter from this lady, telling us to apply 
to the Mother Superior at such and 
such an orphanage. We lost no time in 
doing so, telling her all about our- 
selves — our faith, our parents, the 
Catholic schools and colleges in which 
we were educated, our pastor and his 
address, — in short, everything we 
thought might help, even our pictures.” 

“What assurance did the convent de- 
mand that you were both good Catho- 
lics?”” 

“Only a letter from our pastor, who 
was very glad to cooperate. But we 
asked every priest and Sister we knew 
to write letters also. Every letter and 
document we sent over there had to be 
in duplicate.” 


(By this time the twins, normal, 


active boys reluctant to go to bed, 
were perfectly at home with a stranger 
in the house, even to the point of up- 
setting his glass of water.) 

“Tt was the American Embassy in 
Dublin that held up everything,” re- 
marked Gene. ‘“‘In February we received 
a cable: Baby arriving this month. But 
it wasn’t until May that they came. 
And it was months after the first wire 
that we learned that we were to have 
two, instead of one. 

“The Embassy over there demanded 
an affidavit of support, letter from my 
employer, my income tax returns, my 
bank statement and its history, a listing 
of my property: bonds, stocks, insur- 
ance, real estate, etc.,—all in certified 
statements and everything in duplicate. 
Also, our birth, marriage and health 
certificates. All these we sent to the 
Mother Superior, who forwarded them 
to the Embassy. 

“The Embassy returned the docu- 
ments three times, because of minor 
mistakes, once because a Western 
Union operator had misspelled my 
name. They left nothing undone to 
learn all about us, but even at that it 
took only four months.” 

“Do babies like that come into the 
country under a regular quota?” I 
asked. 

“To tell the truth, we never did find 
out. We had to go to a Travel Agency 
to arrange for the transportation of the 
twins, and the agency took care of 
everything. They even helped me fill 
out the forms for the Embassy, after 
I had procured them from the Federal 
Building here. As for adoption, we fol- 
low the same process as though the 
children were born in this country. My 
lawyer tells me that in nine months we 
can have full custody, as the Court has 
granted us only temporary guardianship 
in accordance with the laws of the 
State. Then in about two years we shall 
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have them naturalized as citizens.” 

“Tf you are not reluctant to tell me, 
just how much did it cost to bring the 
twins into the country?” 

Gene was not reluctant. “We spent 
more than $1500.00, but we were a bit 
foolish in our anxiety to hurry things 
up. For instance we spent over $100.00 
on cabled messages, and always asked 
a reply at our expense. It was all very 
unnecessary. Then we had to buy furni- 
ture for them here—two of them. Two 
hundred dollars had to go to the orphan- 
age to fit them in clothes, to pay lawyer 
and Embassy fees over there, and to 
provide for their physical examinations 
and transportation several times. The 
air line charged about $400.00 for both 
their fares. Then of course, Ruth and I 
had to go to New York to meet them, 
and that adds up. If one child were 
being brought over, it could be done for 
about 500 or 600 dollars.” 

“T suppose you were very much 
excited when you were notified of their 
coming.” 

“That is no word for it,” supplied 
Ruth. “We first received a cable from 
the American Embassy: ‘Twins to 
arrive in five days. Meet in Idlewild 
Air Port, New York.’ Still later we re- 
ceived a wireless telling us the exact 
time of their coming. In the meantime 
the American officials over there had 
issued their passports and made reserva- 
tions with Pan American. The air line 
assigned a special stewardess, a very 
capable young lady, to take care of 
Kevin and Kerry, and two little girls 
who were also coming to new homes. 
They were in the air twenty-two hours.” 


“That must have been quite an ex- 
perience for little fellows of two and 
one half years.” 


“Yes, it was. Even now when they 
hear an airplane, they become almost 
hysterical. There was a mix-up at the 
airport and we could not find them im- 


~ 
mediately. The stewardess had to wane 
the room momentarily and, as we enter- 
ed, we saw the two of them standing in 
the corner, holding hands with their 
heads looking down to the floor. They 
were scared. 

“We had to have them and their little 
belongings checked by Customs, and we 
signed the necessary papers at the Im- 
migration Office. Then the stewardess 
handed us a box with two packets of 
papers, one for each child. Each con- 
tained a certificate of birth, baptism 
and health, and also a complete history 
of the child.” Here Ruth opened the 
box. ‘‘See, here is Kevin’s rosary.” The 
beads were of sky-like blue, with the 
owner’s name attached. Then the girl 
produced two silk ribbons, with scapu- 
lar medals attached. “These were 
around their necks. Then each little 
fellow had his name pinned on his suit, 
as well as one spelled out on his wrist 
band. The nuns were not taking any 
chances that we would mix them up.” 


It did not take much imagination 
to picture some devoted Irish Sister in 
an orphanage in Cork or Killarney or 
Downe, lovingly packing these few be- 
longings for youngsters they had prob- 
ably protected and cuddled from baby- 
hood, and no doubt at the airport tear- 
fully kissing Kevin and Kerry good-bye, 
sad at the parting but certain that the 
boys would have what all children have 
a right to—a good home. No one could 
be with these tiny exiles long without 
falling in love with them. 


“We consider ourselves,” declared 
the young husband, “the luckiest peo- 
ple in town. Now if we could just adopt 
two little girls, we would be supremely 
happy.” 


In a way, these youngsters are a for- 
tunate pair of orphans. They are too 
young to remember long the harrowing 
experiences of their trip or the fact 
that once they had to be wards of public 
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care. Already they look, as children do 
instinctively, to Gene and Ruth as Mom 
and Pop, the protective angels who will 
kiss away every hurt but at the same 
time discipline them when they do 
wrong. And Gene and Ruth will be good 
parents to them, for they are typical 
examples of the growing number of 
Catholic college graduates who are es- 
tablishing staunch Christian homes in 
this country. That they are deeply de- 
voted to the Catholic ideals of matri- 
mony and family is evidenced from the 
fact that, when Providence denied them 
children of their own, they were willing 
to go to the ends of the earth to obtain 
them. 

“Did you have any trouble making 
the children feel at home?” I asked. 

“Not especially,” answered Ruth. 
“But for the first few weeks they 
wouldn’t have anything to do with my 
husband. We figured it was because they 
had been raised by nuns and had had 
no contact with men. But there is no 
trouble now. 

“Three weeks after they arrived, we 
made a mistake. A nun from Ireland 
who originally had helped us get them, 
asked us to bring the twins out to the 
convent school. When we arrived, she 
summoned the entire community. Once 
the boys saw those long corridors, they 
let out a whoop and began running up 
and down. Then they ran to each nun 
in turn to be picked up, only to be dis- 
appointed when they saw a face that 
they did not recognize. They first 
thought that they were back ‘home’ in 
Ireland and they cried all the way back 
here.” 

I had one more question: “Do they 
really speak with a brogue?” 

“Just a little,’ again answered Ruth. 
“We had more difficulty with their using 


words which we did not understand. 
For example: at first we could not get 
them to kiss us. But before they would 
go to bed, we would have to carry them 
to the crucifix and the picture of our 
Blessed Mother on the wall and they 
would say: ‘Bobby Jesus: bobby 
Mary.’ One evening I got an inspiration 
and said: ‘Now bobby me.’ The little 
fellow threw his arms around me and 
gave me a big hug and kiss. After that 
we rapidly learned their few differences 
in words.” 

Then Gene spoke: “Some of the let- 
ters and calls that we received were 
touching. There was the old man who 
had come from Ireland in his youth and 
was so happy about the twins that he 
cried over the phone. Another man sign- 
ed his telegram: A jealous old bachelor. 
Another lady sent congratulations with 
a spiritual bouquet ‘even though I do 
not belong to your faith.’ A letter ar- 
rived from a man on Wall Street with 
clippings from the New York dailies 
and the remark: ‘Good looking twins 
for a handsome couple.’ Then there was 
the call from a non-Catholic man ask- 
ing whether it was possible to adopt 
Protestant children from the North of 
Ireland.” 

Gene and Ruth are very happy today. 
They are grateful for their Catholic 
faith and heritage because they realize 
that aside from its many other priceless 
benefits, without it they could never 
have Kevin and Kerry. In America 
there are many Catholic couples who 
love children and look upon Gene and 
Ruth with a bit of envy in their eyes. 
According to report, the Catholic or- 
phanages of Germany and Italy are 
bulging with unwanted children. Why 
cannot a haven be found for them in 
many a Catholic American home? 


Church Census 


A visitor to a positivist church in London, where the doctrine of humani- 
tarianism was preached to a select few, was asked what he found there. 
“Three persons and no God,” was his response. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 


E. A. Mangan 


Baptism in Holy Scripture 

Question: Can it be proved from the Bible that baptism is a sacrament? 

Answer: Let us take the definition of a sacrament, which every Catholic 
knows from the catechism, apply this to baptism, and see if there is sufficient 
Scriptural evidence to constitute an affirmative answer to this question. 

According to the catechism, a sacrament of the New Testament is a visible 
sign instituted by Our Lord to give grace to the soul. The visible sign in the 
sacrament of baptism would be some kind of “washing”, as is evident from 
the meaning of the word “baptism.” The Jews had many ritual baptisms or 
washings, and would know what Christ was talking about when He spoke of 
a baptism. 

St. John Baptist baptized people, even Our Lord, in the waters of the Jordan. 
This was a symbolic rite which signified but did not actually produce the 
cleansing of the soul. 

Our Lord allowed his apostles to baptize probably in the same manner as 
St. John Baptist, so that they learned the manner of baptizing long before 
Our Lord raised it to the dignity of a sacrament. 

Jesus proclaimed and prophesied that baptism would be a sacrament which 
would regenerate those who would receive it when He said to Nicodemus: 
“Unless a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of heaven.” Later 
on in explanation of this mysterious saying He added: “Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” This is the baptism which the Baptist too foretold that the 
Messias would institute when he said: “He who sent me to baptize with 
water said to me ‘He upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and 
remaining upon him he it is'that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost’.” 

Finally when Our Lord after His resurrection commissioned the apostles, 
He said: “All power is given to me in heaven and on earth. Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

In the Bible, therefore, we have ample evidence that Christ prophesied that 
His baptism would be of a new kind. It would not only symbolize but would 
actually produce a cleansing of the soul; evidence, also, and plenty of it, 
that He actually did establish this baptism. 

When He actually did institute baptism as a sacrament, Holy Scripture does 
not say. Surely it was before He ascended into heaven. There is an ancient 
tradition that the Blessed Virgin and the apostles all received the sacrament 
of baptism. 
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Desert Meditation 


An army chaplain reports, from his post in the desert of New Mexico, 
on the new principles and methods that have been introduced into the 


old business of soldiering. 


L. G. Miller 


LIFE IN this desert region of New 
Mexico has a curious timelessness about 
it. Perhaps it is caused by the moun- 
tains which hover over us, forming a 
background to the arid basin in which 
this army post is situated. These moun- 
tains, with their rugged, rocky peaks 
towering up to 9000 feet, appear little 
scarred by a million years of weather- 
ing, since first they were cast up in the 
great catastrophe of nature out of which 
were born the Rockies. 

There is a change upon them in the 
morning and in the evening, when the 
rising and setting sun bathes them in 
light that varies from soft amber to 
delicate violet to shining gold. But the 
sun’s reflection passes away, and the 
peaks remain the same. 

Or it may be that the impression of 
timelessness is caused by the blanket 
of heat which every day descends upon 
the desert. Each day is like that which 
went before. Rain is a rarity, and sel- 
dom even can clouds be seen in the sky. 
Only the blue canopy of the heavens 
overhead, and the sun beating down 
and the heat rising in visible waves 
from the sandy terrain. 

Even the awkward-looking yucca 
plant and manifold varieties of cactus 
seem unchanged as they cling to the 
sandy soil. Only at one season of the 
year — late spring—do they present 
variety, bursting forth into a myriad of 
exotic and fantastic blossoms, and after 
that one florid demonstration of life, 
they subside again into apparent leth- 
argy. 


To this army post, whose buildings 
cling forlornly to the bald surface of 
the desert, have come a considerable 
variety of men. Their task here is to 
work in the field of rocket research and 
development, and their background is 
as various as the men themselves. 

There are highly trained technicians 
from great universities and nationally 
famous laboratories. There are young 
men—a host of them—recently gradu- 
ated with their degrees in some branch 
of engineering, and the young men who 
can boast of no degree, but whose na- 
tive skills have been recognized as an 
asset to the project in hand. The house- 
keeping- duties of a post such as this 
engage the services of many others. 
There are men in army khaki and navy 
blue and airforce grey, but whatever 
be the color of their uniform or their 
skin, whatever be their education, they 
are all human beings, and in the pres- 
ent strained and twisted condition of 
the world, present an interesting study. 

There are, of course, a number who 
have made a career out of service in 
the army, navy, or air force. Having 
contemplated and accepted the exigen- 
cies of such a life, they are naturally 
best adjusted to it. The war or threat 
of war has brought them up against a 
certain number of disagreeable factors, 
such as the possibility of sudden 
changes of station, including such a 
change as might bring them into the 
immediate field of combat. They accept 
these exigencies more or less cheerfully, 
they measure their promotions to higher 
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rank as the natural concomitant of 
progress, and they look forward to a 
normal peacetime life in the service lead- 
ing to a graceful retirement at the end 
of the allotted years. They and their 
families live in a little world of their 
own; their hopes and dreams are serv- 
ice-connected. They have found their 
vocation, and most of them, I daresay, 
are living up to it, on the natural plane 
at least, in a fully satisfactory manner. 


Others find themselves caught be- 
tween two fires. They were in the serv- 
ice during one war; out of it during 
the interval of peace; and now they 
find themselves somewhat unwillingly 
swept up again in the uncertain and 
critical period in which we live. Having 
had their civilian careers twice inter- 
rupted, they find themselves confused 
and in some cases a little cynical about 
the prospects of ever leading a normal 
civilian life again. These have their own 
set of uncertainties and doubts, and 
only time with its unborn developments 
will enable them to crystallize a line 
of action. 


The third category comprises the 
largest number: those who remain in- 
corrigibly civilians at heart. For them 
military service represents an unwel- 
come siege upon their personal inclina- 
tions; they are in active service not 
through any direct choice of their own. 
They recognize more or less clearly that 
the country is in a state of great emer- 
gency, and that a large standing army is 
essential at the moment. But they re- 
serve the right to complain about their 
work even though they are doing that 
work well, to gripe about the circum- 
stances of minor discomfort they must 
live in, and to look forward with long- 
ing to their being returned to civilian 
status. Included in this category are a 
large number of young men now being 
called into the service for the first time. 
It does not need much experience with 


the military to grasp the truth that we 
are definitely not a war-like people, and 
the preference of the great majority of 
the citizenry is for the pinstripe rather 
than the khaki. 

As a priest, I am naturally consider- 
ably interested in the impact made upon 
their moral fibre by the military envi- 
ronment; my main business deals with 
the spiritual aspects of their life in the 
service. In forming an opinion as to 
whether military life harms or helps 
them, there are several factors which 
are worth contemplating. 

One such factor is the very decided 
shifting of emphasis in favor of out- 
right moral training for the young men 
in service. This emphasis is reflected 
as never before in the highest authori- 
ties and carries on right down through 
the chain of command. 

I do not wish to imply that moral 
and spiritual values were ignored by 
the authorities before, and are only 
now being recognized. Periodic state- 
ments on the subject were made during 
World War II, but they appeared some- 
what stereotyped; one had the impres- 
sion that morality was regarded as the 
icing on the cake, and was something 
not only unessential but even undesired 
in the production of a good and blood- 
thirsty soldier. 

The change is rather to be seen in 
the urgency of the appeals currently 
being made, and the manner in which 
they are being implemented. Within the 
last few months the following memoran- 
dum was addressed to the Commanding 
Generals of all major commands by 
Secretary of the Army Frank J. Pace, 
Jr. In it he quotes the Secretary of De- 
fense, General Marshall: 

“Tt is in the national interest that 
personnel serving in the Armed Forces 
be protected in the realization and de- 
velopment of moral, spiritual, and reli- 
gious values consistent with the reli- 
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gious beliefs of the individuals con- 
cerned. To this end it is the duty of 
cemmanding officers in every echelon 
to develop to the highest possible de- 
gree the conditions and influences cal- 
culated to promote the health, morals 
and spiritual welfare of the personnel 
under their command. 

“This traditional responsibility of 
command is of especial importance at 
this time when the Congress is preparing 
to broaden the base of inductions into 
the armed services. The people of this 
country have made it plain to both 
houses of Congress that they are de- 
termined that adequate effort be made 
both in military installations and ad- 
jacent communities to safeguard the 
moral welfare of members of the armed 
forces. The Department of Defense, 
sharing this determination, directs that 
increased efforts of commanding officers 
be directed to insure the accomplish- 
ment of this objective.” 


Nor are these appeals and directives 
left merely in the realm of words. The 
plan is translated into action in various 
ways, one of the chief of which is the 
so-called Character Guidance Program, 
which calls upon chaplains to give speci- 
fic instructions in basic morality to all 
personnel at specified and frequent in- 
tervals. This program was first put into 
practice during the celebrated Universal 
Military Training Experiment at Fort 
Knox in 1946. It proved so effective that 
in 1947 field commanders throughout 
the Army were ordered to institute the 
same kind of training in moral prin- 
ciples throughout their separate com- 
mands. 

In its practical aspect the program 
requires that at least twice a month an 
hour’s lecture be given or a discussion 
period conducted by the chaplain. The 
fundamental principles of the natural 
law as reflected in the ten command- 
ments are thoroughly covered in these 


periods. 

The significance of this program is 
tremendous. Throughout our popula- 
tion there are millions who have not 
had even a modicum of moral instruc- 
tion as regards their duties towards God 
and their fellow-men. Their public 
school education precluded such instruc- 
tion, for religion and morality are con- 
sidered separate from and not at all 
connected with such an education. Out 
of these millions many young men now 
find themselves in military service, and 
here have the opportunity perhaps for 
the first time in their career to learn 
something about the true meaning and 
purpose of life. 


Apart from, but perhaps partially a 
result of, this program, one can ascer- 
tain in the services throughout the ranks 
from top to bottom an increasing aware- 
ness of the transcending importance of 
spiritual and moral principles as a back- 
ground for successful living. Thought- 
ful individuals of whatever back- 
ground and degree of education are see- 
ing more and more clearly that the 
struggle the world is engaged in today 
is primarily on the spiritual and moral 
level. The world is divided quite ap- 
parently only on the surface between 
Communism and Democracy; deeper 
than that is the cleavage between a to- 
tally materialistic outlook on life, and 
a way of life based on the recognition 
of God and man’s God-given freedom 
and all the spiritual realities which ex- 
plain and safeguard that freedom. This 
awareness, of course, proceeds gradually, 
and many are still roaming the no-man’s 
land between, and shrinking from a 
personal decision. But at least the 
troubled times in which we live have 
this merit, that they are forcing the 
issue, and bringing into focus the choice 
that must be made. 


Observing the young men brought 
into the service—either voluntarily or 
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by draft—one can study the various 
ways in which they are affected by 
these factors. There are some who see 
clearly the dilemma which faces the 
world, and are determined to pull their 
full weight in solving it. If they are 
Catholics, their natural reaction is to 
grow constantly in the love, knowledge, 
and practice of their faith. They read 
and study and inquire, and more im- 
portant, they receive the sacraments at 
every possible opportunity, remember- 
ing the prayer of the ancient Chinese: 
“Lord, convert the world, but begin 
with me.” 

There are still a larger number, of 
course—and I speak of Catholics par- 
ticularly—whose real knowledge and 
love of the faith are shallow, and their 
hold on it precarious indeed. Some, 
leaving home for the first time, drop 
the practice of the faith altogether. 
Others cling to it with a kind of blind- 
ness as to its real meaning and value. 
To them the faith is like an insurance 
policy, the premiums of which must be 
kept paid, but which may be conveni- 
ently forgotten in the intervals between. 

Even among such as these the leaven 
is working, but its work is necessarily 
slow. In the great majority of cases 
their indifference and lukewarmness 
can be directly traced to the indiffer- 
ence and lukewarmness of their parents 
before them. I am no apologist for uni- 
versal military training, but many of 
the parents who object to it, including 
some Catholics, have good reason to 
fear. And the reason is not because the 
military life is in itself vicious, but be- 


cause these parents have failed miser- 
ably to inculcate in their sons the neces- 
sary moral stamina and the courage to 
live up to their faith in the face of dif- 
ficulties. Without that heritage, their 
sons, not only in the army, but in any 
department of life, will be a reproach to 
the parents who bore them. 

To put it briefly, the picture is not 
bright, nor is it altogether dark. I spend 
a great deal of my time as a chaplain 
in giving instructions in the faith. I 
notice a growing awareness of the neces- 
sity of some kind of moral principles. 
And when I am tempted to grow dis- 
couraged at the vast amount of work 
that remains to be done, I find a cer- 
tain measure of consolation in a daily 
practice of ours here at this camp. Each 
afternoon, when work ceases for the 
day, ten or twelve people drift into my 
office for the informal recitation of the 
rosary together. There are soldiers in 
their fatigues, sweaty and begrimed 
from an afternoon’s work beneath the 
hot desert sun. There are girls working 
all day at their typewriters in the ad- 
ministrative section. There is an occa- 
sional officer of high rank, kneeling 
humbly with the rest. And as we linger 
over the beautiful accents of the rosary, 
I think to myself: “We are only a few, 
but at least we have made a beginning, 
and perhaps this tiny group and a mil- 
lion others like it throughout the land 
will enable our Lady to wield her grac- 
ious power in bringing about peace, and 
what is more important, to lead all souls 
to heaven, especially those in most 
need.” 


Devouring the News 
A lion and lioness in quest of supper discovered a group of half a dozen 
gnus. Leaping into their midst, the lion with six blows of his powerful paws 


laid them all dead. 


“That,” he said to his wife, “is the end of the gnus, The time is exactly 


eighteen minutes past nine.” 
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Three Minute Justruction 





Questions About Indulgences 

An indulgence is a remission of temporal punishment still due 
for sins after they have been repented and forgiven, granted by 
the Pope or a bishop for certain stated works of piety or religion. 
In granting an indulgence, the Pope (or bishop) applies to a soul 
some of the infinite redemptive merits of Christ and the super- 
abundant merits of the saints. Questions often asked, especially 
about plenary indulgences, are the following: 

1. When it is said that, for a certain work or prayer, a plenary indulgence 
may be obtained under the usual conditions, what are the usual conditions? 
They are 1) reception of the sacraments of penance and Communion with- 
in 8 days, before or after performing the designated work; 2) prayers for 
the intention of the Holy Father. For the last, one Our Father and one 
Hail Mary suffice, unless it is otherwise stated in the indulgence grant. 

2. May the same plenary indulgence be gained several times in a day? 
Unless the decree offering the indulgence states otherwise, and unless the 
assigned task for gaining the indulgence can be done only once a day (eg. 
reciting the prayer before a crucifix after Communion), an indulgence can 
be gained more than once a day. For example, reciting five decades of the 
rosary before the Blessed Sacrament is rewarded with a plenary indulgence 
not limited to once a day. So likewise, is making the Way of the Cross. 

3. If a person performs two or more different works, each of which is 
rewarded with a plenary indulgence under the usual conditions, may one 
confession and Communion be used to fufill the conditions for all? Yes, 
unless otherwise stated in the indulgence grant. 

4. May all plenary indulgences be applied to souls in Purgatory? Yes, 
unless a limitation is made by the Pope. Some plenary indulgences may be 
applied only to the souls in Purgatory, as the one that can be gained by 
certain prayers in a church on All Soul’s Day. 

The power of the Pope and of Bishops to grant indulgences is 
authorized by Christ’s words to Peter, the first Pope, and the other 
Apostles, the first bishops: “Whatsoever you shall bind on earth, it 
shall be bound ia heaven. Whatsoever you shall lose on earth, it 
shall be loosed in heaven.” 
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The End of the World and 
The Apocalypse 


The fascinating topic of the end of the world is treated more at length 


in the Apocalypse of St. John than anywhere else in the Bible. 


Here is 


a brief account of what it reveals, by a Doctor of Sacred Scripture. 


E. A.. Mangan 


SOME TIME ago I published an article 
in THE LicuorIAN that treated of the 
question of the end of the world. The 
purpose of that article was to determine 
whether St. Paul in his writings made 
any attempt to prophesy as to the near- 
ness of the end of the world, or whether 
he added any new revelation to what 
Our Lord had said during His public 
life on earth. The conclusion of the ar- 
ticle was that St. Paul very clearly 
pointed out what Our -Saviour had 
vaguely intimated, viz., that the time 
between the Incarnation and the end of 
the world would be a long, long time. 

St. Paul did not write expressly about 
the end of the world; i.e., he wrote no 
special treatise on this topic. When he 
wrote anything about the end of the 
world he was usually answering ques- 
tions put to him, or he was solving 
doubts that had arisen in the minds of 
the early Christians. 

St. Paul and the Gospels 

The sum total of St. Paul’s teaching 
is that the mystery of iniquity in the 
world, which will result finally in a 
general rebellion and a falling away of 
multitudes from the faith, has already 
begun to work. However, some force is 
holding back the full and unrestrained 
working of this iniquity. Before the 
general rebellion which he prophesies, 
there will be a conversion of the whole 
world. Also the Jews will be brought 
back to God. 

We concluded that, according to the 


Gospels and St. Paul—they both agree 
on analysis—the only thing we are cer- 
tain of is that the end of the world is a 
long way off, that the signs of it given by 
the Gospels and St. Paul are negative, 
i.e., that they must happen before the 
end comes, but that no one will ever be 
able to compute in any fashion ap- 
proaching exactness, even after the last 
sign has been recognized, the time of 
the end. 
The Apocalypse and The End 

If there is any new development in 
the doctrine about the end of the world 
which Our Lord wished to reveal, we 
shall find it in the Apocalypse of St. 
John. Clearly the Apocalypse is an ex- 
press treatise on the precise question of 
the end, and it is also the last word on 
the subject. In so far as public revela- 
tion for the whole Church on this ques- 
tion is concerned, there has not been 
any further information given by God 
since the Apocalypse was written by St. 
John, and there will be none in the fu- 
ture. 

The present article is concerned, 
therefore, entirely with the Apocalypse. 
The question to be posed and answered 
is this: Does the Apocalypse change the 
picture dimly graphed by Our Lord and 
more clearly outlined by St. Paul, or 
does it merely add the last clear touches 
to the picture? 

In answer to this question, the article 
will simply analyse the Apocalypse 
along its general lines. Many particular 
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passages in the Apocalypse could be the 
subject of an entire book. Here we in- 
tend merely to indicate the main points 
of St. John’s doctrine on the end of 
the world. 

I. According to the Apocalypse, St. 
John—and therefore God—teaches us 
clearly that the Messianic era, the time 
that will elapse between the coming of 
Christ and the end of all things, will be 
a very long period. The following con- 
siderations will prove this statement: 


A. All the apocalyptic expressions in 
the book which seem to indicate the 
nearness of the second coming of Christ 
(e.g., “I come quickly,” etc.; see Apoca- 
lypse, 1/1; 3/11; 11/14; 12/12; 22/6, 
12, 20) simply do not mean what they 
seem to mean. On analysis and after a 
close examination of the immediate con- 
text of these different expressions, one 
must inevitably conclude that they do 
not in any way determine the epoch of 
the second coming. 


B. The very nature of the events pro- 
phesied throughout the Apocalypse— 
events that are to occur before the end 
—requires a very long time, rather than 
a short time. Just to mention a few: 


1. The time assigned to the reign of 
Antichrist clearly points to the fact that 
the second coming of Christ is to be put 
off for a great length of time. The well 
known “three years and a half” (13/15) 
are symbolic. They mean a long period 
of time that is to elapse during the ac- 
tivities of the Beasts. Five emperors (al- 
ready dead) and part of a sixth reign 
(see Chapter 17) that is in progress 
are to be put into this period. A seventh 
will follow, but this number, seven, 
which is wholly symbolical, simply 
means that the Roman Empire will run 
its course. This empire has just begun 
as St. John writes. There will be an 
eighth after the symbolical seven. The 
eighth is a prolonged series, and even 
after the eighth there will be numerous 


successors. 

After Rome (Babylon) will have been 
destroyed, when there will be no more 
Roman emperors, there will begin a se- 
ries (round number) of kingdoms. Then, 
but only then, comes the end. (See 
chapter 19). 

2. The millenium, or the thousand 
years, (20/1-10) is the clearest passage 
of all that St. John wrote predicting the 
great span of time which will pass be- 
fore the second coming of Our Lord. 
This passage alone could be the subject 
of an entire book. In short: 


a. The reign of one thousand years 
(a round number and symbolic) is de- 
finitely the whole time which will elapse 
between the first and second coming of 
the Redeemer. We are still in that pe- 
riod of “one thousand years.” It repre- 
sents the glorious reign of Christ on 
earth after His defeat of Satan by His 
passion. The period is signalized by only 
one spiritual characteristic. It is the 
“first resurrection.” It is the life of 
grace of.the glory of the “new Jerusa- 
lem,” (the Church) considered as mili- 
tant. It does not extend to all men, and 
the incarceration of Satan during this 
period is by no means absolute. 

b. There is no question here of chron- 
ological succession. That is, St. John 
does not say that the “thousand years” 
will pass and then will come the events 
envisioned in chapters 8-19. Instead, he 
clearly teaches that these will be simul- 
taneous. The events of chapters 8-19 are 
happening in the same period covered 
by the thousand years. 


The clear conclusion is: Christ will 
come in glory to judge the world after 
a long, long time. 


II. St. John goes further. Not only 
does he prophesy a long time before the 
end, but he makes it absolutely clear 
that the second coming of Christ will 
not occur in his, St. John’s, lifetime. 
He clearly prophesies events that will 
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happen in the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity, events which have long since 
happened, thus fulfilling his prophecies. 
To understand what a great light this 
sheds on the whole question, let us rap- 
idly review the teaching of the Church 
on eschatology (the last things) and see 
how this clear statement of St. John fits 
into the picture. 


1) The synoptic Gospels (Matthew, 
Mark, Luke) speak very generally and 
vaguely about the future. Persecutions 
of Jews and Gentiles, ruin of the Jew- 
ish people and destruction of the temple 
will soon come to pass. Then the Gospel 
will spread over the whole world. 

2) St. Paul adds that the Jews will 
be converted; that the mystery of in- 
iquity will at a certain time be allowed 
to work untrammelled, in full ferocity; 
that the “man of sin” will appear—all 
this before the second coming of Christ. 


3) Now, in St. John’s time, general, 
vague prophecies do not suffice to buoy 
up the courage of the young Church, 
terribly torn by persecution. The 
Church must now know the strategy of 
its enemies. She must know the kind of 
trials in store for her. She must know 
what will become of the political force 
now actively opposed to her. 


This is why St. John concretely and 
specifically explains what is abstract 
and general in the Gospel and in the 
letters of St. Paul. He determines the 
historic manner of the conflict between 
Satan and the Church by showing clear- 
ly the issue of the conflict raging in his 
own time. This, according to him, and 
therefore according to God, is a symbol 
or type of all such conflicts in the fu- 
ture. 


4) St. John is not concerned particu- 
ularly with the Jews. Their ruin has al- 
ready been accomplished when he writes. 
The danger to the Church from the 
Jews no longer exists. 


He takes the conversion of the Gen- 


tiles for granted. It is in progress. It is 
clear to everyone. It is always supposed. 
His treatment of the following topics is 
evidence of this: 
a) The first horseman (6/1-2) 
b) The great multitude (chapter 
7) 
c) The vision of the two witnesses 
(11/14) 
d) The millenium (chapter 20) 
e) The opening of the gates of 
Paradise (21/24-26) 

But how will this conversion be ac- 
complished in the midst of obstacles 
that are so great and constantly be- 
coming greater? On this point he must 
instruct the Christians in order to pre- 
pare them against surprise and discour- 
agement. How does he present this im- 
portant instruction? 


I. First of all, in general prophecies 
(chapters 8-11) he unmasks and stigma- 
tizes the enemies of the Church. These 
passages recall St. Paul’s words: “We 
fight, not against flesh and blood but 
against principalities and powers, lead- 
ers of this world of darkness, against 
spiritual. powers of evil in high places.” 
(Ephesians, 5/12) According to St. 
John, the adversary who directs and 
energizes all others is the Dragon, the 
old Serpent who ever since his victory 
in paradise constantly has been attack- 
ing humanity. The dragon was unable 
to devour Christ (12/4-5) but he will 
continually try to hurt Him by perse- 
cuting the brothers of Christ, the “other 
sons” of the Woman. The war is on, 
Christians must know it. They are en- 
gaged in a war with the Devil. 

II. The Armies. 

1. The Devil has two visible lieuten- 
ants among men, the two “Beasts” 


(chapter 13). They are the perennial 
Antichrist under two aspects. 


a. One is political, at the time of St. 


John’s writing actually represented by 
Rome or the Prostitute Babylon. 
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b. The other operates through intel- 
lect and religion. A personal Antichrist 
does not appear in the Apocalypse. 

2. In the visions of chapters 13 and 
18, St. John has so clearly foreseen and 
concretely described the future that this 
conception of the two Beasts of itself 
is sufficient to mark him as the greatest 
of the prophets. 

a. He sees in the empire the most 
dangerous enemy of the Church, the 
Beast who will impose on all the mark 
of the Beast in opposition to the mark 
of God. It is to be imposed by law. 

Now, not in St. John’s time, but only 
in the third century, long after St. 
John’s death, was the divine cult of the 
emperor made obligatory. Only under 
Septimus Severus, Decius, Aurelian and 
Diocletian, did this become a law. Chap- 
ter 13 is clearly prophetic. 

b. The second Beast has already be- 
gun to act as St. John writes. He sees 
him as a pseudo-lamb, but has heard 
him talk as the Dragon. He has a char- 
acter that is very general and vague. 
Here St. John is in the realm of ideas. 
This Beast is philosophy and religious 
thought. It engenders the atmosphere 
in which the divine cult of the political 
Beast lives. 

Now, only late in the second century 
did the diffusion of Egypt’s old religion, 
Mithraism and Semitic Astrol cults 
(which proclaimed the emperor an in- 
carnation of the sun) profoundly alter 
the old pagan polytheism of Rome. To- 
wards the end of the third century, 
Rome became a confusion of political, 
religious and philosophical power for the 
entire world. Paganism, on the decline, 
was making its last gasping efforts. 
Atheism, pantheism, philosophy and su- 
perstition combined to make of Rome 
the “harlot who will ennervate all the 
nations of the earth.” (18/3) 


All this St. John visioned in his false 
prophet, the pseudo-lamb who was to 


invent the obligatoriness of the worship 
of the emperor. There is a perfectly 
clear prediction of all this in chapter 
13. If ever there was a prophecy prop- 
erly so-called, and clearly and perfectly 
fulfilled, this is it. 

3. But there are other clear proph- 
ecies, also fulfilled in history since St. 
John’s time, in this section (chapters 
12-20). 

St. John’s prophetic gaze pierces far- 
ther than the third century, farther 
than any of the Church Fathers of the 
fourth century could predict in or of 
their own time. He scans the history of 
the Church far beyond the time of her 
triumphant struggle with Rome. The 
city and the empire of Rome, according 
to St. John, will cease to be as a politi- 
cal power, and this is to be accomp- 
lished by the Beast and its ten horns 
(the kings of the earth) and other po- 
litical powers. 

Consequently, St. John foresees that 
the ruin of Rome will not be the end 
of persecution nor will it be the ruin 
and extermination of the Beasts. The 
Apostle’s contemplation of the thousand 
years does not deceive him. There will 
be Gog and Magog till the very end. 
The Beast and the False Prophet will 
not be fully vanquished till the appear- 
ance of the Son of God in power. . 

However, he foretells no single event 
clearly after the fall of Rome. The 
troubles with Rome are symbolic. Many 
of these and many similar persecutions 
will happen after the fall of Rome, be- 
fore the end comes. The fulfillment of 
his prophecies about Rome and her per- 
secutions of the Church is a guaranty of 
his other general prophecies about the 
Church till the end of time. 


Conclusion 
St. John stops here. Any prophecy 
that purports to tell clearly the exact 
circumstances of the great cataclysm of 
the end of the world, or proposes to 
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calculate the “when” of the end, cannot 
claim St. John or the Apocalypse as 
its sponsor. Any such so-called prophecy 


the end come and delay not. It will 
surely come. In reality it has already 


come. It is being realized day after day 
may be declared spurious on sight from in a thousand partial and secret ways. 


the very fact that it attempts the im- The “Son of Man” has begun His “com- 

possible. It will be in contradiction to ing in power.” 

the deposit of revelation (‘‘neither the He punishes and rewards. He knocks 

day nor the hour”) which was closed at the doors of hearts. The Spirit and 

at the death of St. John. the Spouse who pray: “Come, Lord 
While waiting, the Church prays that Jesus,” are already answered. 


Ye Gods! 


St. Augustine, in his masterpiece, The City of God, has a striking passage 
illustrating the depths of folly into which paganism had led the Romans. The 
number of gods they invented was fantastic, and Augustine ironically points 
up the fact as follows: 

“Dare they trust one god with their lands, think you? No, Rusina must 
look to the country, Jugatinus to the hill tops: Collatina to the whole hills 
besides, and Vallonia to the valleys. Nor could Segetia alone be sufficient to 
protect the corn, but while it was in the ground, Seia must look to it: when 
it was up and ready to mow, Segetia; when it was mown and laid up, then 
Tutilina took charge of it, who did not like that Segetia alone should have 
charge of it all the while before it came dried into her hand. Nor was it 
sufficient for these wretches that their poor seduced souls, scorning to em- 
brace the true God, should become prostitute to this meaner multitude of 
devils, they must have more; so they made Proserpina goddess of the corn’s 
first leaves and buds, the knots Nodotus looked unto, Volutina to the blades, 
and when the ear began to look out, it was Patelena’s charge; when the ear 
began to be bearded, Hostilina’s work came in, when the flowers bloomed; 
Flora was called forth, when they grew white, Lacturtia; being ripe, Matuca; 
being cut down, Runcina. O let them pass; that which they shame not at, I 
loath. These few I have reckoned to show that they dare not affirm that these 
gods were the preservers of the Roman empire, having each one such peculiar 
charges assigned them, as they had no leisure in the world to deal with any 
other matter. How should Segetia guard the empire, that must not meddle but 
with the corn? Or Cunia leok to the wars, that must deal with naught but chil- 
dren’s cradles? Or Nodotus give his aid in battle, that cannot help so much 
as the blade of the corn, but is bound to look to the knot only?” 


Ding Dong Bet 
Homes in his “Every Day Book” relates that in Clochier near St. Paul’s, 
London, stood the four largest bells in England. They were called “Jesus’ 
bells”. Against these bells Sir Miles Partridge staked 100 pounds, and won 
them from King Henry VIII at a cast of the dice. 
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Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said about topics of great import for the peoples 


of all times. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


The Popes have spoken often on the 
power of the rosary. To these men of God 
it is the one effective means of overcoming 
the evils of the day and to bring peace 
and happiness into the hearts and homes 
of people all over the world. 

Pope Leo XIII, often called the Pontiff 
of the rosary, wrote seven Encyclical let- 
ters on the rosary. In one of them, written 
in the year 1894, he says: “At the present 
day there is a signal necessity of special 
help from heaven, particularly manifest in 
the many tribulations suffered by the 
Church as to her liberties and her rights, 
as also in the perils whereby the pros- 
perity and peace of Christian society are 
fundamentally threatened. So it is that it 
belongs to Our office to assert once again 
that we place the best of Our hopes in 
the holy rosary, inasmuch as more than 
any other means it can impetrate from God 
the succor which we need... .” 

Pope Pius IX in a private audience, held 
in the year 1845, when he was asked to 
bless some rosaries, drew from his pocket 
a plain little rosary saying: “This is the 
greatest treasure I possess.” He recalled 
that it once belonged to his predecessor 
who had used it constantly and that by 
means of it he was delivered from his 
persecutors. As he held the rosary in his 
hand he said to the assembled pilgrims: 
“Give me an army of those who pray, and 
I will overcome all my enemies.” 

Pope Benedict XV, in the month of Sep- 
tember in the year 1915, when the first 
world-wide conflict was at its height, stated: 
“From our earliest years We have ever 
held in highest honor, as bringing happi- 
ness and holiness to individuals, to families, 
to society, the mystic crown which the 
Christian people with inspired words of 
veneration and affection places every day 


on the royal head of the Mother of God. 
And now that through Divine Providence 
We have been raised to the apostolic throne 
from which height there is a wider view 
of human needs, while their remedy is seen 
more clearly, We realize more keenly the 
need of Christian prayers, and We see 
that among all, that of the rosary is more 
than ever necessary, for not only is it 
turned to her through whom it pleased 
God that all grace should come to us, but 
it bears the impression, more than any 
other, of the universal character of col- 
lective and domestic prayer.” 

Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical letter “On 
the Recitation of the Rosary to Combat 
Modern World Evils,” published in Septem- 
ber, 1937, writes: “The Holy Virgin who 
once victoriously drove the terrible sect 
of the Albigenses from Christian countries, 
now suppliantly invoked by us, will turn 
aside the new errors, especially those of 
Communism, which reminds us in many 
ways, in its motives and misdeeds, of the 
ancient ones. And as in the times of the 
Crusades in all Europe there was raised 
one voice of the people, one supplication, 
so it is today: in all the world, the cities 
and even the smallest villages, united with 
courage and strength, with filial and con- 
stant insistence, the people seek to obtain 
from the great Mother of God that the 
enemies of Christian and human civiliza- 
tion be defeated, and that thus real peace 
may shine again over straying men.” 

Thus four different Popes at four different 
periods of history have proclaimed the 
rosary as the means of restoring peace and 
prosperity to Christian society, as the 
weapon for an army which will overcome 
all enemies, and as the key to happiness 
and holiness for individuals, for families, 
and for society. 
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The Disadvantages 
of Being Rich 


This is not so much intended for those who are already very wealthy, 
as for those who foolishly dream of being millionaires. The dis- 
advantages of being wealthy should dissipate the dream. 


E. F. Miller 


I DO NOT think that I would care to 
be rich, that is, possessed of more money 
than I needed or could ever reasonably 
expect to spend even though I lived to 
be a hundred. 

Wealth has its advantages. It can buy 
a lot of honors and comforts. But it has 
its disadvantages too. It has many more 
disadvantages than poverty. Of course, 
this is heresy in America, the land of 
the apotheosized dollar, where millions 
of people, even poor people, believe 
firmly in the dogma that a large bank 
account is the only virtue worth acquir- 
ing and a meagre bank account is the 
only sin worth avoiding. Nevertheless 
I still say that I would not care to be 
rich. 

This statement is not made because 
of a deep and congenital resentment 
against rich people merely because they 
are rich; or because of a pang of jeal- 
ousy I feel at the thought of their hav- 
ing so much and myself having so 
little. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
are many very fine and holy rich people 
in the United States. In no way physi- 
cally can they be compared to the weal- 
thy man in the Gospel whose name was 
Dives, who wore purple and fine linen 
and who had a number of very poor 
people lounging about his dinnér table 
each day waiting for the crumbs that 
would fall to the floor when the bread 
was cut. American rich people do not 
wear purple clothes; nor do they have 
poor people lounging around their din- 
ner table. Therefore they are hardly 


the counterpart of the unfortunate 
Dives. 

On the contrary they often wear 
sloppy garments just like the poor, take 
their meals at hamburger stands and 
call their inferiors by their first names. 
They would feel deeply embarrassed if 
they saw a beggar scooping up crumbs 
from the area of their kitchen. They 
have an affection for the unfortunate 
that leads them to do all kinds of won- 
derful things for their welfare and their 
betterment. Thus, it is not because the 
rich are bad that I say I do not want 
to be wealthy. And it is not because I 
am a Communist. I am not a Com- 
munist. It is merely because I see dis- 
advantages in the possession of money. I 
do not like disadvantages. In a moment 
I shall tell you what these disadvant- 
ages are. 

First of all, allow me to say what I 
mean by riches. 

There are two ways of being rich: by 
the possession of money and the pos- 
session of property. In the final analysis 
the two come to the same thing. The 
only difference is that in the one case 
the rich man has ready cash while in 
the other he must liquidate something— 
a house or an office building or a base- 
ball park—or stocks in A. T. and T.— 
in order to have ready cash. 

There are three ways of becoming 
rich: by stealing money; by inheriting 
money; and by making money. While I 
would not dare generalize to the extent 
of saying that making money and steal- 
ing money are identical, I think that 
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there is often so close an allignment 
between the twe that if I were to strive 
for riches I might fail to see the line of 
demarcation and make money by steal- 
ing money. Oh, not with a gun or by 
picking pockets or by breaking into a 
home in the absence of the tenants— 
nothing as crass as that. By manipula- 
tion, by using my clever brains, by tak- 
ing advantage of circumstances that 
would be perfectly legal and respectable 
but completely immoral. That’s just the 
kind of person I am. And so the two 
ordinary ways of making money are out 
of the question for me. 


Becoming rich by inheritance means 
being willed money which you have not 
earned or worked for, probably do not 
know how to use, and which possibly be- 
longs by right to somebody else, namely, 
the workers out of whom it was sweated 
in the name of rugged individualism and 
American initiative. I could not become 
rich this way because I do not know of 
anybody in my relationship with a mil- 
lion dollars to will me even if he were 
so inclined. 


It would appear then that my allega- 
tion of not wanting to become rich is 
purely theoretical. Perhaps so. But my 
reasons for harboring such a unique de- 
sire are solid. They apply only to myself 
and not to any particular rich man who 
might read this piece. 

Suppose I were rich in the sense that 
I had great piles of ready cash—safety 
deposit boxes crammed to the top with 
one thousand dollar bills, and an ac- 
count in the bank from which I could 
withdraw on instant notice any amount 
of money that I desired. In that case I 
think I would truly be in a tragic con- 
dition. No longer would I be able to 
give money away just because I felt like 
it. I would be chained into immobility 
by my riches. 

The words “would not be able” are 
used advisedly. There would be a kind 


of paralysis in my arms and hands pre- 
venting me from reaching into my pocket 
and handing over to a neighbor any- 
thing of a higher denomination than a 
dime. Very probably I would be so 
afraid that a stranger might ask me for 
a donation that I would be like the 
immortal Branch Rickey — I would 
travel around the country without a 
penny in my purse, paying all my bills 
by check, or just accepting the services 
of railroads, hotels and restaurants on 
credit. I could not very well give money 
away if I did not have money in my 
pocket. Undoubtedly I would see to it 
that I did not have money in my pocket. 
I would want it that way. 

Wouldn’t that be awful — to have so 
much money that I would be unable to 
give any of it away? 

I admit that it would be impossible 
to escape without making at least a 
few donations that in some way would 
be inextricably bound up with patri- 
otism. If I did not make donations to 
some causes I might be considered un- 
American or even a fascist. I suppose I 
would have to help the Y.M.C.A. to 
put up a new building from time to 
time, and the Salvation Army to tear 
down an old one. 

But this philanthropy would be ac- 
complished only through the iron safe- 
guard of a secretary hired for the sole 
purpose of investigating thoroughly each 
and every request that came in for 
funds. And the request would have to 
be something well known to the public, 
like a televised donation for the vic- 
tims of religious persecution in Spain or 
a substantial gift given to the Republic 
of Israel. Otherwise my secretary would 
have orders not even to consider the re- 
quest. But if my charity were the kind 
associated with many rich men I could 
look upon my loss as money spent in 
advertising and as a rationalization for 
my conscience which might be giving 
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me trouble on the score that I was cling- 


ing to more of this world’s goods than 
I needed. 


The sad part of possessing thousands 
and thousands of dollars in ready cash 
would be that I could never say, “To 
heck with investigations by social 
workers, committees of caution, and 
foundations approved by the Junior 
League and the Chamber of Commerce 
before playgrounds can be erected for 
backward children and germs can be 
chased down by scientists in labora- 
tories. If I want to erect a playground, 
I’m going to do it. And if I want to 
start a chase after germs, I’m going to 
do that too. Furthermore, I’m going 
to take care of a family I know that has 
nine children and a father who simply 
cannot make enough to feed so many 
mouths. I like men who have nine chil- 
dren. I’m going to help this particular 
man, and I won’t ask anybody whether 
I can or not. I think that I’ll also sink 
a million or two in an attempt to get 
under way a daily Catholic paper that 
will not only compete with the secular 
and secularistic daily papers but will 
even be better than they. What’s the dif- 
ference if I drop a couple of million 
here and there? I didn’t create the 
money with my own hands. It never 
was really mine from the start. Why 
should I worry? I won’t take it with 
me when I die no matter what hap- 
pens. In the meantime I’ll have some 
fun spending it.” 

No, never would I be able to talk 
like that if I were rich. I would see the 
poor suffering on all sides, the impe- 
cunious sick dying in charity hospitals, 
great works of faith and religion unac- 
complished, and foreign missionaries 
growing thin and gaunt and their mis- 
sions falling to pieces for want of funds 
to hold them together; and I would be 
unable to move a finger because of my 
strange paralysis to send a fraction of 


my money in their direction. My gold 
would be around my neck like an 
anchor. I would be incased in it as in a 
coffin. 

Being poor I do not have this worry 
and this unhappiness. The less I have, 
the more I can give away. It is said that 
St. Patrick’s cathedral in New York was 
built by the donations of the workers— 
factory hands, servants, street car con- 
ductors. Had I been living at that time 
and been overweighted with a few mil- 
lion dollars, I might have been able to 
put up St. Patrick’s all by myself. But 
is there one chance in a hundred thou- 
sand that I would have? Of course not. 
I would have been afraid that I might 
end up poor if I built St. Patrick’s 
cathedral. And so 1 would have given 
about as much as my valet and my cook. 
The only difference would have been 
that they would have found happiness 
in their giving while I would have found 
misery in mine. 

Or take the second case that I noted 
at the beginning of this article. Suppose 
I were weak in cash but strong in prop- 
erty. Would I be any better off? Sup- 
pose I owned a whole string of build- 
ings right down in the center of town 
that were worth at least ten million dol- 
lars. Would I be any better off than the 
man who owns nothing more than his 
little home out in the suburbs? Abso- 
lutely not. 

I would Still have a barrier between 
myself and real charity. Every time a 
mendicant, pleading a worthy cause, like 
the building of a church or the financing 
of a new retreat house, asked me for 
money, I would probably say, “I’m 
sorry, but at the moment all my money 
is tied up. I have just enough cash to 
provide for my current expenses.” 

The strange part of it all would be, 
the thought would never strike me to 
sell one of my many buildings and turn 
over the results of the sale to the worthy 
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cause. My buildings would be more 
precious to me than my own children, 
certainly more precious than the work 
of the kingdom of heaven and the 
spreading of the Gospel. 

Do you blame me, then, for not want- 
ing to be rich, either in cash or in prop- 
erty? 

There are other disadvantages to the 
possession of wealth. 

There would probably be policemen 
guarding my person, my home, my chil- 
dren, my every thought, word and deed. 
There would be high wire fences with 
barbed curley-cues on the top around 
my well-landscaped property. There 
would be locks and bars and bolts every 
place I turned. I would literally be in 
prison. It’s no fun being in prison. And 
if burglars or confidence men penetrated 
my fortress and got away with a sub- 
stantial sum of my accumulation, every 
paper in the country would carry the 
news as though I were a character of 
great importance, while the truth of the 
matter would be that I was actually less 
important than the poor wash-woman 
down in my basement who did not have 
much money but who definitely had 
much virtue. 


And then the slavery of having to live 
in a house the size of a barracks at West 
Point, with rugs on the floor three inches 
deep, servants to lead me into dinner as 
though I did not know the way, and to 
tie my shoes if I did not feel like stoop- 
ing when my shoes came undone. And 
lo have everybody yessing me and 
scraping before me as though I were a 
little god deserving of bows and genu- 
flections—that would be the ultimate 
in making me feel the part of a fool. 
Why should money cause me to be more 
deserving of deification than poverty, 
in view of the fact that my body was 
just as destined for putrefaction as the 
body of the penniless tramp? Yet, it 
would. And my inner thoughts would 


writhe in consequence. 

There is a good chance, too, that I 
would be against labor unions, against 
government “interference” with private 
enterprise, against making poor people 
lazy by offering them social security. 
Probably, too, I would quote W. Pegler 
as a prophet, and contribute regularly 
to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in order to help it continue its 
great campaign for freedom of enter- 
prise. All this would take a toll of my 
self-respect, when, in moments of un- 
easy pondering, I would face the rea- 
sons for my prejudices and attach- 
ments. 

Worst of all, I would be having 
trouble with the Gospels. You know, 
the rich man and the eye of the needle, 
Dives and Lazarus, the lilies of the field 
and the birds of the air. I could never 
be a real apostle so long as I clung to 
my possessions with a leech-like attach- 
ment. But that’s the kind of person I 
am. I would all too probably cling, and 
forget the Gospels. 

And then in the end I might die rich. 
Horrors! Imagine dying with several 
million dollars in a bank, or in stocks 
and bonds, buildings, railroads, etc.! 
There my body would be, fixed up by 
an expensive undertaker so that it could 
be viewed without being offensive, and 
my millions waiting to be squandered 
or clung to by others who would have 
little time or inclination to say a prayer 
for my soul! 

These, I repeat, are my own reasons 
for not wanting to be wealthy. I am 
well aware that there are wealthy men 
in America who are all but saints. I 
even know some who have built churches 
single-handed, given millions away to 
hospitals and other charitable causes; 
who want to see social justice spread 
according to the principles of the Popes; 
who have reduced their capital holdings 
by half and more just to carry out the 
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precepts of the Gospel and save their jority and not of the few. I have seen 
souls and the souls of others. These too many join the majority and not 
are indeed great men, holy men, apos- follow the few. 

tles! But they are few in number. I That is why I have no desire to be 
am afraid that I would be of the ma-_ very rich. Do you blame me? | 





Test of Character (101) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Nagging 

There is an old saying to the effect that those who talk too much are 
usually guilty of many faults of speech. One of the common faults of the 
talkative is that of nagging. Since women are inclined by nature to be more 
talkative than men, nagging is commonly called a feminine vice. It is not, 
however, unknown among men. 

The vice of nagging is usually practiced on the members of one’s own house- 
hold. It grows in the soil of familiarity. A wife nags at her husband, not at 
her friends and casual acquaintances. A sister nags at her brother, not at her 
school-mates and pals. The nagger takes advantage of the ties of family and 
home, knowing that the one nagged at has to take it or else break up the 
home. 

It is of the essence of nagging that it repetitiously berates or scolds a 
person for trivial faults, past misdemeanors, sometimes for unconscious man- 
nerisms or for situations over which the person has no control. Thus a wife 
may nag at her husband because he doesn’t make much money, or because 
he plays golf, or because he doesn’t take her to shows, or because he stops in 
a tavern now and then for a glass of beer. 

The sad truth is that nagging seldom, if ever, accomplishes anything. Even 
in the case of a husband who has real faults that his wife would like to cor- 
rect, nothing is accomplished by nagging. In fact, nagging often intensifies 
old faults and encourages new ones in the person nagged at. 

There are two things therefore, that the nagger has to become convinced 
of before it will be possible to overcome this irritating defect of character. 
The first is that we must all resign ourselves to the fact that those we live 
with and love will have certain minor faults that must be overlooked. There 
just isn’t anything that can be done about them. The second is that even 
faults that we should try to correct in others will not be corrected through 
nagging. One simple confidential talk with a person about a fault we would 
like to correct in him is better than six months of nagging. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and 
Opinions expressed in The Liguorian. All letters should be signed and 
full address of the writer should be given. 


Baton Rouge, La. 
“T found your article, ‘Cheated Children,’ 
interesting. However, you failed to mention 
two things that are keeping quite a number 
of Catholic children from attending Cath- 
olic schools. These are the lack of training 
of some of the teachers and the terrible 
overcrowding in the lower grades. I live in 
a parish that is taught by an order of Sisters 
that has a splendid teaching record. But I 
know they use untrained teachers in some 
cases. I know of one girl who graduated 
from high school in June, joined this order 
as a postulant in August, and was sent out 
to teach that same fall. There are two 
teachers in our school who have no training 
other than high school studies. As to the 
overcrowding, my own child was put in a 
classroom that had 85 pupils. Not even a 
saint could teach that number well. I teach 
in a public school. In all grades there are 
a few children who left the Catholic school 
for the public, and without exception these 
rank at the bottom of the class in every 
study. This, of course, is due to crowded 
conditions in the Catholic school. The pub- 
lic schools are not nearly so bad as Cath- 
olic magazines picture them to be. The chil- 
dren are not neglected in moral training. 
The principles of truth and justice are kept 
constantly before them. Of course, there is 
no denominational religion taught in the 
public school, but character training is cer- 
tainly. not neglected. 
Mrs. N. N.” 
It can readily be admitted that some- 
times, in young and rapidly growing 
parishes, the Catholic school may suffer 
for a time from overcrowding. In rare 
instances, too, a teaching order may send 


out a postulant to teach kindergarten 
or some other grade when there is no 
other recourse. Both these situations are 
looked upon as temporary, and pastor, 
people and Sisters in a good parish work 
hard to relieve them as soon as possible. 
Despite the difficulties that result from 
them, ordinarily it is better for Catholic 
parents to have their children in the 
Catholic school than to use overcrowd- 
ing as an excuse for sending them else- 
where. It certainly should be denied that 
the only reason for the backwardness of 
children who have transferred from a 
Catholic to a public school ts overcrowd- 
ing in the former. It sometimes happens 
that the parents are to blame. They did 
nothing to help the children, and then 
blamed the Catholic school because their 
children did poorly ... It is wonderful 
to know that in some public schools 
stress is laid on moral training. However, 
such moral training cannot be rooted in 
definite religious teachings, so that it 
hangs in the air like a soap bubble, 
pretty while it lasts, but bound to burst 
before long. 
The editors 


Nashville, Tenn. 
“T have been a subscriber to The Liguorian 
for about a year. About 95 per cent of your 
articles I agree with and enjoy . . . Some 
of them I don’t think much of. It may be 


_ all right for a colored and white person to 


marry, but in many states such marriages 
are forbidden by law. The teachings of 
Christ include submission to the laws of the 
State if they don’t conflict with the law 
of God. I esteem and respect the colored, 
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as I believe Christ desires, but I don’t 
think He meant that we should marry 
them .. . Another thing. I don’t think 
much of the propaganda you put out in 
favor of unions. It is all right for people 
to organize, but I would go so far as to 
abolish entirely the right to strike. What 
rankles in me, among other things, is the 
fact that, with a six years’ university edu- 
cation for which I had to work hard, I am 
forced to see some third grade graduate or 
illiterate come along and make more money 
laying bricks than I do with all my educa- 
tion. And then they want more money. 
I am now working for the government, 
where we all take an oath that we will not 
strike. I am 100 per cent in favor of that 
oath and think that all union men should 
be made to take it. 
Re J. 8” 
State laws that would prohibit mar- 
riage between Irish and Germans, be- 
tween Americans and Asiatics, or be- 
tween colored and whites, do conflict 
with the teachings of Christtanity and 
the divine precept of the brotherhood of 
all men. No one in Tue Licuortam has 
ever said that white people SHOULD 
marry colored people. We have often 
stated the fact that, in general, Negroes 
want to marry Negroes and white peo- 
ple want to marry whites. But it is a 
sacred right of individuals to choose 
their partners in marriage, in due con- 
formity, of course, with the actual laws 
of God and His Church in regard to 
marriage. If an individual chooses to 
marry a person of another race, that is 
his (or her) business, and neither the 
ten commandments nor the laws of the 
* Catholic Church forbid it ... If the 
right to strike for a sufficiently grave 
cause were taken from all unions, there 
would be hardly any point in permitting 
labor to organize in unions. We shall 
always condemn exorbitant demands of 
unions, unjust methods of union opera- 


tion, etc., but we must uphold both the 
right of workers to organize and the 
right to strite when this is the only 
method whereby they can hope to ob- 
tain justice. Without these two rights, 
labor wowld return to serfdom. With 
them, there may be abuses, but we 
should combat the abuses, and not the 
principle involved. 
The editors 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“For many years I have been an in- 
terested reader of The Liguorian and I al- 
ways pass on my copy to others after I 
have finished with it. But I was horrified 
when I read “On Being Fat” in the August 
issue. At first I thought you were trying 
for a humorous effect, but finally decided 
that there was too much bitterness in your 
statements. Perhaps your writer had an 
unhappy experience with a dietitian or 
doctor. In the light of recent research you 
surely minimize the dangers of obesity. I 
was glad you admitted that it does predis- 
pose to certain diseases. But to say that 
patients put themselves into the hands of 
torturers and starvers! To add that diets 
impose more agony than an operation! 
To class dietitians and doctors with de- 
stroyers of peace of mind! Any dietitian or 
nutritionist worthy of the name is sympa- 
thetic with the patient. He considers his 
likes and dislikes. He gives him motives 
for keeping his diet, and urges him to come 
back and discuss possible changes, etc. I 
enclose a copy of the diet I use for pa- 
tients, and I urge you to study it and see 
whether it represents starvation. 
H. K.” 
It probably is not humorous to a 
dietitian, but it is true that the groans of 
dieters have caused a good deal of mer- 
riment in the world. We thought we were 
merely sharing in the merriment by ez- 
aggerating the groans, and attempting 
to change them into spiritual offerings 
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of great value. We know a couple of 
people who started dieting after read- 
ing the article, so it did not universally 
harm the cause of health, and the valu- 
able work of those who are seriously 
dedicated to promoting it. 

The editors 


Newark, N. J. 
“I am not renewing my subscription to 
The Liguorian because I have stopped be- 
lieving in God. Please don’t send me any 
more copies because your articles only 
make me more confused. 
E. G. 8.” 
There is a tragedy here, of suffering, 
or exaggerated fear, or sin. Readers who 
scan this are numerous. Let them all say 
one three-word prayer for this soul, and 
it may be saved. 
The editors 


Fort Walton, Fla. 
“In the article, ‘Married Catholic Priests’, 
the statement occurs: ‘Almost all the apos- 
tles were married men. Is this correct? 
From the Scriptures we know of only one 
who was married, namely, St. Peter. Also 
the quotation regarding celibacy in the 
oriental Church is from Pope Pius XI, not 
‘from the present Pope as the article states. 

N. N.” 
It is true that the Bible contains act- 
ual evidence of only St. Peter, among 
the apostles, being a married man. But 
there is a strong tradition dating back to 
early times that all the apostles except 
St. John and St. Paul were married men, 
but that they discontinued living with 
their wives after Christ called them .. . 
The printing of Pius XII instead of Pius 

XI was a mistake on our part. 
The editors 


Webster Groves, Mo. 
“Thanks to the column, ‘Amongst Our- 
selves’, in the July issue, I have found the 
answer to a long-time quandary as to 
whether all the contributors to The Lig- 


uorian are Redemptorists. May I express a 
bit of approval to the editor for the one 
recent exception in the article, ‘I Was a 
Fallen-away Catholic’? As a mother of 
three I especially appreciate Mrs. Noble’s 
warning against the mistaken idea that 
children do not understand and are bored 
by the Liturgy. As a wife, I thoroughly ap- 
proved of her personal approach to marital 
chastity. I sometimes feel that too much 
emphasis is placed on law and duty, and 
not enough on the joy and satisfaction, the 
release from neurosis, of Catholic living. 
When I was a fledgeling convert, I honest- 
ly felt as if I should be ashamed of being 
so happy, of having so much fun. The Lig- 
uorian, per Mrs. Noble, is willing to present 
Catholicism as a privilege rather than a 
penance. 
Mrs. D. V. M.” 
Rejoicing in Christian living, and even 
in the penances and sacrifices it de- 
mands, is a mark of the true Catholic. 
We are happy that Mrs. Noble’s article 
proved this true in actual practice. 
’ The editors 
San Francisco, Calif. 
“May I please augment a viewpoint con- 
trastingly expressed on page 418 of your 
July issue regarding bigotry for or against 
unions? The letter of Rev. J. D. of Buf- 
falo questioned the sincerity of certain 
labor unions. Your answer questioned the sin- 
cerity of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. As an ardent supporter of the 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope 
Pius XI on the social order, may I suggest 
that these great documents nowhere lead 
one to the conclusion that the dignity and 
rights of the individual belong to any one 
segment of society? As the daughter of a 
working man, and having held many jobs 
myself in the world of commerce, I can 
still read with objectivity the propaganda 
of the N. A. M. and that of the C. I. O. 
My husband and I number among our 
highly respected friends members of each 
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group. It is not too difficult to test their 
‘appeals’ by the yardstick of these two 
great encyclicals. Naturally our prayers are 
that both will become closer in their basic 
concepts of ‘serving’ the individuals who 
are their economic and moral responsibility. 
However, their human pride and ambition 
for so-called social ‘well-being’ can blind 
them to justice and equity—on either side 
—and cause them to use less admirable 
means for reasons of expediency. These 
seem to be the secular and material weak- 
ness of our elected representatives in the 
policy-making departments of our national 
government as well... 
Mrs. K. W.” 
It ts always good to be reminded of 
the importance of seeing both sides of a 
problem, and of the danger of stressing 
the rights of one group at the expense 
of the rights of another group. How- 
ever, these distinctions must also be 
kept in mind when dealing with the so- 
cial question: There are evils committed 
by capitalists, and we have often con- 
demned them. There are evils committed 
by working men, especially organized 
working men, and we have often con- 
demned them. Then there are the evils 
inherent in the economic system, and, 
while the Popes did warn individual 
men of their faults and sins, the major 
part of the great social encyclicals was 
devoted to treating of the evils of a 
“system”. It is by being concerned solely 
with the evils committed by individual 
men, whether capitalists or wnionists, and 
by not being concerned with the eco- 
nomic system and principles, that most 
bad judgments are made as to how the 
reconstruction of society shall be at- 
tained. The editors 
Detroit, Mich. 
“Just read your article ‘On Eating The 
Liguorian’. I cannot help but tell you that 
The Liguorian is my favorite magazine. It 
has helped me in many ways by adding a 


spark to the glow of spiritual reading. I am 
sure that if everyone took the time to tell 
you how much they appreciate your writ- 
ings, you would have more letters than 
Santa at the North Pole. 
Miss D. L.” 
Not even Santa could be more appre- 
ctative, however, of his mail. 
The editors 
Cuyahoga, Falls, O. 
“The article, ‘On Eating The Liguorian’, 
has induced me to act upon my intention 
of writing to you. I am ashamed that I did 
not take time long ago to tell you that I 
find your magazine interesting and informa- 
tive and inspiring. The candor of your 
writers is refreshing. Certainly Our Lord 
must be pleased to observe that you refuse 
to bow to popular opinion, and that every 
word you write is written to His honor and 
glory. My husband and I find The Liguorian 
tremendously helpful when non-Catholic 
friends and relatives besiege us with ques- 
tions about our conversion. Often your 
clear and concise articles have spared us 
lengthy (and probably incoherent and un- 
satisfactory) explanations. 
Mrs. R. B.” 
Janesville, Wis. 
“It has been my profound pleasure to 
have recently acquired several old copies 
of The Liguorian. If I were you I would 
suggest to readers that’ they pass their 
old copies on to their friends, because this 
magazine can sell itself. To prove my point 
I am enclosing $5.00 for a three year sub- 
scription. And if the price has been raised 
since these old issues appeared, just bill me 
for the extra amount. F. J. D.” 


We are glad that a new reader agrees 
with our old suggestion that it is a good 
thing for readers of THE LicuoriaAN to 
pass their copies around. The price has 
not been raised, though the cost of the 
paper we use has been raised four tvmes 
in the last eight months. 
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Portrait of Christ 


The Clue 
of the Bungled Opportunities 


There have been many people besides Judas who could not understand 
the bungled opportunities of Christ. Like Judas, they have all wanted 


the wrong things. 


R. J. Miller 


ANOTHER CLUE in the “case” of 
Judas Iscariot is the clue of the bungled 
opportunities. 

It is a fact that Our Lord deliberately 
passed by a number of golden oppor- 
tunities for earthly advancement during 
His life. He had His own good reasons 
for doing so, as we shall try to see later 
in this article. But to those who lived 
and travelled with Him and lacked faith 
and confidence in Him, or who con- 
sidered earthly “advancement” all-im- 
portant in life, it must have seemed 
that Jesus Christ was a hopeless, irri- 
tating bungler. 

Judas Iscariot, as we have deduced 
from clues already investigated in his 
case (in previous Liguorian articles), 
was one of Christ’s followers who lacked 
faith or confidence in Him and meas- 
ured success by purely earthly stand- 
dards. In our investigation of the mo- 
tives behind his crime of betraying his 
Master, we should therefore find some 
good “leads” in the clue of the bungled 
opportunities. Seen through the traitor’s 
murky vision, they were indeed ‘“‘bungl- 
ed”. We shall attempt to see them in 
that way for the purposes of our in- 
vestigation, not forgetting at the same 
time that his viewpoint was distorted 
by unbelief and petty personal avarice 
and ambition, and that Jesus Christ was 
magnificently justified in following the 
course He chose. 

The traitor must have found it par- 
ticularly irritating, to begin with, to 
hear Our Lord so often urge persons 
He had cured of “divers diseases” not 


to publish the fact that it was He Who 
cured them. 

When He raised the little daughter of 
Jairus to life, for instance, He gave her 
back to her amazed and delighted 
parents with two injunctions: “Give 
her something to eat,” was the first; and 
the second: “Do not tell anybody what 
happened.” 

The divine and the human are cer- 
tainly intertwined in these two injunc- 
tions. “Give the child something to 
eat”: what could be more down-to-earth 
and practical, more downright human 
than this thoughtful suggestion in behalf 
of a little child who had been starving 
with fever for days or weeks? It might 
be the remark of the family doctor on 
seeing a child safely past the crisis of 
a disease. 

But then the other injunction: “Don’t 
let anybody know what happened”: 
here we stand mystified and reverent 
in the presence of the deep and the 
divine; or else we stand irritated (like 
Judas Iscariot when he heard about it) 
by a nonsensical order that spoiled the 
whole affair as far as its advertising 
possibilities were concerned. 

Similarly with the two blind men 
whom He cured immediately after the 
raising of the dead child to life: 


Do not let anyone find out about this, 


was His command to them (obviously 
meaning: do not say that I was the one 
to give you your sight). But again, to 
a publicity-hungry hanger-on, what a 
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bungled opportunity! 

In the case of the man with the 
withered hand, He had a still more rich 
opportunity, but He passed it by in the 
same way. His inveterate enemies, the 
Pharisees, had hoped to turn the peo- 
ple against Him if He worked the mir- 
acle on the Sabbath. So, before doing so, 
He gazed around the assembly at the 
Pharisees, and said: 


I ask: is it lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath, or to do evil? To save life, or 
to destroy? 


And then to the man: 


Stretch out your hand! 


And the hand that had been dead and 
helpless moved up and out from the 
man’s side, perfectly healthy. 

What a chance! What an opening to 
follow up! He had their hypocrisy un- 
masked, He had the crowd on His side. 
Why not follow through with a few 
energetic strokes with advertising value; 
why not even work the miracle of the 
withered hand in reverse by putting 
some such curse on the Pharisees them- 
selves? That ought to silence them, and 
make things easy for Him! 

But He did nothing of the kind. In 
fact, He did practically nothing at all. 
St. Matthew says “He retired from 
thence.” He left the place, He got away 
from there, just when things were be- 
ginning to come His way. And when 
crowds of the sick and woebegone fol- 
lowed Him and found Him out, He did 
cure them all of their diseases; but again 
He spoiled it all (in the eyes of Judas 
Iscariot) by what He told them: 


He charged them not to make Him known. 


And it is not too hard to picture 
Judas’s reaction to a “charge” like this 


under these circumstances. “What is the 
Man thinking of? Has He gone com- 
pletely mad? How does He expect to 
get anywhere in the world if He keeps 
on bungling His chances this way?” 

We might even say that one of the big 
differences between Jesus Christ and 
Judas Iscariot was just this: Christ al- 
ways “bungled” His opportunities for 
earthly gain, but Judas never missed a 
chance. 

Besides this matter of Our Lord’s 
refusing to capitalize on His miracles 
for His own earthly advantage, there 
was also His reticence in admitting that 
He was the Messias. When given an op- 
portunity in public to proclaim Him- 
self the Saviour, or even when asked 
point-blank to state His identity, He 
seemed to evade the issue, or at least 
He answered in a way that must have 
been exasperatingly unsatisfactory to 
the like of Judas Iscariot. 

There is mystery here, of course, and 
the commentators on the Holy Gospel 
have found it a very interesting task to 
delve into the motives for this divine 
reticence. These motives, however, are 
not our special concern here. We take 
it that Christ was the Messias and that 
He was a divine Person; and that He 
had His own good reasons for not blaz- 
oning forth His divine identity until 
the right time; until, that is, that 
dramatic scene at midnight Holy Thurs- 
day, when in Caiphas’ hall He did 
answer the question in a way that 
could not be mistaken, and at a mo- 
ment when it mattered most for Him- 
self and for the human race. 

But in order to follow through with 
this “clue of the bungled opportunities”, 
let us briefly review one or the other 
of the scenes when Our Lord’s answers 
to questions about His identity were 
not so positive, and must have been 
disappointing and irritating to Judas 
Iscariot. 
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On one occasion St. John the Baptist 
sent an embassy to Christ: 


Are You the one who is to come, or 
. should we look for someone else? 


There is probably no question here, 
by the way, of any doubt in St. John’s 
own mind. Considering his testimony 
at the very beginning of Christ’s life: 


Behold the Lamb of God, behold the one 
who takes away the world’s sin! 


and considering Our Lord’s own praise: 


There is no one born of woman who is 
greater than John the Baptist, 


it seems impossible that St. John should 
have needed the services of a delegation 
of investigators to get the truth of the 
matter. Rather, he sent them to Our 
Lord for their own sake. They were 
his own disciples, and from one or the 
other clue in the Gospel it would seem 
that they had been resenting the grow- 
ing fame of Our Lord, which seemed to 
be putting St. John himself in the shade. 
So they were to ask their question: 


Are You the one who is to come, or 
should we look for someone else? 


How did Our Lord reply? St. Luke 
says that 


Right then and there He cured many per- 
sons of sicknesses and injuries and evil 
spirits, and gave sight to many blind. 


This was a good start, to be sure; 
and even Judas must have been grati- 
fied at this display of power. 

But then Jesus turned to the am- 
bassadors and gave His real answer: 


Go back and tell John what you have 


heard and seen: the blind see, the lame 
walk, lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead rise again. 


Again, this was all most gratifying. 
Now for a rallying cry to win over the 
rich and influential and march on to 
wealth and power! 

But what was Jesus saying? With 
Judas’s hopes raised high, how did the 
Master go on to conclude and clinch 
His answer to St. John the Baptist? 


The poor have the Gospel preached to 
them, and blessed is the man who does 
not lose confidence in Me. 


What a let-down! Just when He could 
have made a bid for real power, to fall 
back into this drivel about the poor, 
and on top of that, have the gall to 
ask us “not to lose confidence in Him’’! 

Such may well have been Iscariot’s 
bitter reflections. Our Lord knew this, 
of course; and we may even see a poig- 
nant appeal to Judas himself in the 
words: 


Blessed is the man who does not lose 
confidence in Me. 


But it was lost on the traitor apostle, 
as were all His repeated efforts to touch 
that hardened heart. 

There was also the occasion in Jeru- 
salem a few months before His death, 
when the Jews clustered around Our 
Lord in the temple porch and began to 
clamor insistently: 


How much longer are You going to keep 


us in suspense? If you are the Christ, 
tell us openly. 


What was Our Lord’s answer this 
time? 


I have told you already, but you will 
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not believe Me. The things that I do 
in My Father’s name bear witness to Me, 
and still you refuse to believe, because 
you are no sheep of Mine. My sheep listen 
to My voice, and I know them, and they 
follow Me. And I give them life: everlast- 
ing; for all eternity they will be safe; and 
no man shall wrest them from my hand. 


Magnificent words, to a believer; but 
to an unbeliever like Judas Iscariot, 
again a matter of missing the point, 
losing a chance, bungling a golden op- 
portunity for wealth and fame. 

There was still another way in which 
Our Lord failed to satisfy the earthy 
ambitions of Judas namely, His failure 
to conciliate the rich and influential and 
to win them for His side. 

The story of the rich young man is 
very much to the point. Here was a 
good-hearted young man of immense 
wealth, practically begging to be able 
to do something for Christ and His 
cause. “Good Master, what must I do to 
gain eternal life?” 

Here was a chance, if there ever was 
a chance, to get some real money be- 
hind this Gospel enterprise. All the 
Master had to do was drop a polite but 
pointed hint that the young man’s ob- 
vious first duty was to come across gen- 
erously out of his millions, and put a 
sizable amount at the disposal of Him- 
self and the Twelve (especially the 
treasurer, by the name of Judas Is- 
cariot). 

But Judas heard no such suggestion 
from the Master. Instead, (and it must 
have sickened his sour soul with disgust 
as he listened) what he heard was: 


Go sell everything you have and give it to 
the poor. 


“Give it to the poor!” How perfectly 
inane! Down the drain, total loss, to be 
squandered by the improvident poor 


on trifles and extravagant excesses, and 
not a farthing for the needs of this 
“kingdom” He was forever talking 
about! How in the name of practical 
business sense did He ever expect to get 
anywhere, or make anything of Himself 
in this world, if He kept booting away 
His chances in this wild fashion? 

And of course (the traitor’s line of 
thought went on) just as might have 
been expected, the wealthy young man 
himself was repelled by this ridiculous 
suggestion. He turned his back and 
went off. And the result was that no one 
profited by his offer: neither Christ 
Himself nor the poor. What hopeless, 
incomprehensible bungling! 

Then there was the matter of Christ’s 
attitude to the leaders of the Jewish 
people. They might have been con- 
ciliated (so Judas’s line of thinking 
would go) and brought to put the weight 
of their influence and wealth at the 
disposal of the Nazarene. Herodians, 
Sadducees, Pharisees would thereby 
have been lined up at His service. It 
was a grand opportunity for any man 
with an eye to the main chance. 

But Jesus Christ refused to capitalize 
on the opportunity. Instead, He actually 
seemed to do nothing but antagonize 
the wealthy. 

On one occasion when someone spoke 
to Him about King Herod, He said: 


Go and tell that fox that I am casting out 
devils and working miracles today and 
tomorrow, and the third day I shall be 
finished. 


A fine way to win the favor of King 
Herod and his Herodians: call His 
Majesty “that fox”! 

So it was too with His attitude to the 
Sadducees, the wealthy patricians of 
Jerusalem, who owned the best property 
in town and all the most prominent 
business establishments, especially the 
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concessions in the temple which sold 
oxen, sheep, and doves, and served as 
money exchanges for the convenience 
of pilgrims coming to offer sacrifice in 
the Holy City. On two occasions He 
created a violent scene in the temple 
by driving out the cattle, overturning 
the tables of the money changers, and 
wrecking the concessions in general. 


My house is a house of prayer, but you 
have made it a den of thieves! 


How He must have shouted out the 
charge in the fire of His righteous anger; 
but what language to use of the respect- 
able owners of the establishments! 
“Thieves”, ‘a den of thieves”: was this 
any way (Judas Iscariot most probably 
thought with bitterness) to get on in 
the world? 

The Pharisees fared no better at His 
hands. Not so wealthy as the Sadducees 
in general, they enjoyed immense in- 
fluence in the city and the nation as 
“the best people”, patriotic, religious, 
zealous for the upholding of their na- 
tion’s constitution or law. But to Jesus 
Christ they were contemptible hypo- 
crites and liars, and He freely spoke His 
mind. Just a few days before He died, 
for instance, He held forth at length in 
the temple pronouncing His terrible 
“woes” on them: 


You hypocrites, you spawn of hell; blind 
fools, blind guides; whitewashed sepulchres 
full of dead men’s bones and every kind of 
filth; you serpents, you brood of vipers! 


On hearing language like this from 
the lips of Our Lord, directed against 
men whose influence meant life or death 
to the Jewish people, Judas Iscariot in 
his unbelief and selfishness may well 
have made his final decision. “The Man 
is determined to ruin Himself, that is 
all there is to it. I am going to get out 
while I can; and since He is bent on 


destruction anyhow, I might as well 
make a good thing out of it for myself. 
I'll see if I can make a deal with the 
authorities.” 

The clue of the bungled opportunities, 
then, (and we have only touched on a 
few of the many) leads us to deduce 
that the motive for the traitor’s crime 
was not only avarice, but also the fact 
that he had “lost confidence” in Christ. 
He refused to trust Him when His 
actions ran counter to worldly wisdom, 
when He seemed to flee weakly from 
the road to earthly fame, when He 
failed to cultivate the favor of the 
great ones and the nobles of this world. 
In the course of time Iscariot’s distrust 
became disgust and dislike, until he was 
ready for the darkest crime of the ages. 
And the opportunity presenting itself 
to do so for a consideration, since Judas 
Iscariot never missed a chance “to bet- 
ter himself”, he seized the opportunity, 
made his bargain with the authorities, 
did his deed of darkness, and collected 
his thirty pieces of silver. 

One final word now on the reasons 
why Jesus Christ followed the policy 
He chose. 

First of all, it was His own free 
choice. He was fully able to come upon 
earth with all His heavenly glory: 
“Thou sayest it; I am a King,” He de- 
clared to Pilate at the very height of 
His Passion. 

But why then, if He could have been 
great and rich and successful from the 
world’s point of view, did He make this 
free choice to be the very opposite? 
When He could have saved the world 
by ways of worldly wisdom and power 
and nobility, why did He freely choose 
the folly of the Cross? 

That question has occupied the minds 
of Saints and sages since the beginning 
of Christianity, and the answer has been 
given in the learned tomes of the sages 
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and in the lives of the Saints. St. Paul to God, it pleased God to save the world 
gives it most briefly and pointedly of by the foolishness of what we preach. 
all in the first chapter of his first Epistle The foolish things of the world has God 
to the Corinthians; and we shall con- chosen, that He might confound the wise; 
clude this article with his words. and the weak things of the world has God 
chosen, that He might confound the 
The doctrine of the cross is foolishness to strong. And the base things of the world, 
those who are bent on ruin; but to those and the things that are contemptible, has 
who are saved, that is, to us, it is the God. chosen, and the things that are not, 
power of God. that He might bring to naught the things 
For it is God’s wisdom that since the that are: that no flesh should glory in 
world by “wisdom” did not find its way His sight. 





Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Adjustment to Sudden Illness 


It happens frequently that a person who has been going along in good health 
for years, is suddenly told that he has an ailment that will completely change 
his mode of life and from which he will never recover. It may be cancer; it 
may be heart trouble; it may be leukemia or any one of a large number of 
other physical ills. 

This is always a shock, so great a shock, indeed, that one who has not ex- 
perienced it (yet) must feel inadequate and bold in offering counsel to those 
who have. But there is counsel to be given, and inasmuch as the shock can 
come to anyone at any time, the counsel can take on a universal character. 

Certainly it is not wrong for those who are told that they have a serious 
and ultimately fatal illness, to think of the possibility that the diagnosis may 
have been erroneous. Errors in this regard have been made in the past and 
will be made in the future for the simple reason that God does not permit 
even the best of professional men to know all the secrets of the human body. 
More than that, one doomed by a diagnosis can and should take to prayer for 
a cure, and should ask his friends to join him in his prayers. There have been 
innumerable cures of diseases diagnosed as fatal that can be accounted for 
only by the efficacy of prayer. 

Hope that the diagnosis may prove to have been erroneous, and hope of a 
cure through prayer, should not, however, deprive one of the spiritual fruits 
of a warning that death may not be far off. After the first rude shock, a true 
Christian should feel a spiritual sense of gratitude for the fact that he has 
been given a timely warning of death, and a more or less definite period of 
time in which to prepare for it. It is said that three out of five people die 
suddenly, or at a time when they do not expect to die. The two out of five 
who are given a definite statement about their approaching death are, in a 


spiritual sense, the most favored by God. They can make absolutely sure of 
heaven. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to foster practices 
that should be second nature to the Christian. 


]. Schaefer 


DEDICATED as it is as the month 
of the holy rosary, this October should 
remind us more than ever of this most 
powerful prayer to the Mother of God. 
It was to counteract the ravages of a 
terrible heresy, that of the Albigensi- 
ans, that Our Lady formally revealed 
it many centuries ago to St. Dominic 
and encouraged its recitation. Now, in 
our own century, she has once more 
made it known that her rosary is to be 
a powerful means in the overcoming 
of an even greater evil, atheistic, world- 
wide Communism. None of us dcubts 
the power and efficacy of prayer in our 
lives and in the history of the world. 
But that the power of this great prayer, 
the rosary, may be brought home to us 
more vividly, we here print a group of 
incidents, asking you to reflect upon 
them and to apply them to your own 
life. May your reflections bear fruit in 
the resolution to recite the rosary each 
day during this month and make its 
recitation a daily practice of your life. 
e 


It is related in the life of St. Vincent 
Ferrer that he was once called to min- 
ister at the death-bed of an unrepentant 
sinner. The Saint tried to move him to 
repentance by encouraging him to hope 
in the divine mercy, by reminding him 
of the forgiveness which Jesus Christ had 
extended to Zacheus, Mary Magdalen 
and the Good Thief on the cross. But all 
of his words and arguments only moved 
the wretched sinner to further blas- 
phemies. Undiscouraged, St. Vincent 
countered these renewed blasphemies 
with this reply: ‘“You must be converted 


that the infinite mercy of God may shine 
forth the more in you.” Then, turning 
to the bystanders, he urged them to re- 
cite the rosary with him. Hardly had 
the recitation of the rosary been com- 
pleted than a profound change occurred 
in the dying sinner: his blasphemies 
ceased; he motioned to the Saint to ap- 
proach closer to the bedside; and re- 
peating the name of Mary he begged to 
make his confession. Amid a flood of 
tears he confessed his sins and received 
the last sacraments. He died a few mo- 
ments later. 
e 

A noble lady once visited a convent 
near the city of London and, seeing in 
the convent a beautiful statue, she asked 
the nuns to purchase a suitable lamp 
and oil, at her expense, and to burn it 
before the statue. She also requested 
that the nuns recite the rosary before 
the statue when the lamp would be lit, 
and to inform her of the hour when 
her request would be carried out. When 
the nuns’ letter came, the lady and her 
little daughter were about to set out 
on a journey in her carriage. When the 
appointed hour came, however, she took 
out her beads and, calling her daughter 
who was sitting on the front seat to 
come back and sit beside her to say the 
rosary, she began her prayers in union 
with the nuns at the convent. They had 
not finished reciting the first decade 
when they were startled by a frightful 
crash and a great noise. The child clung 
to her mother in terror; but they kept 
a tight hold on their rosaries and con- 
tinued to say it. In an instant the car- 
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riage was cut in two, struck by the en- 
gine of a railroad train. The front part 
of the carriage, where the child had 
been sitting, was cut off and thrown 
over a cliff, while the rear part remained 
intact on the road. The mother and her 
daughter were uninjured. 
e 


A saintly priest was once asked by a 
fellow-traveller on a train why Catho- 
lics keep repeating over and over the 
Hail Mary in the rosary. The priest re- 
plied: “Suppose a man fell into a river, 
and before drowning he would rise to 
the surface several times and each time 
cry out: ‘Help, Help!’ Would you say 
to him: ‘Be still! It is unreasonable al- 
ways to be repeating the same words?’ ” 
“Oh no: in his place I suppose I should 
do the same thing.” “Yes,” answered 
the priest, “and as long as I am on earth 
I am in danger of falling into the river 
of hell. So I keep repeating: ‘Help, 
Help’, and I shall do so till the end of 
my life, for to the very end I shall be 
in danger.” 

e 

A French officer who had been away 
from the practice of his religion for 
many years fell seriously ill. When he 
was at the point of death he called in 
the famous Doctor Recamier. The doc- 
tor cured him. When the doctor paid 
his last visit to his patient, the officer 
asked for his bill, exclaiming that no 
price would be too great. At this the 
doctor took a rosary from his pocket, 
saying: “Your bill is to say the rosary 
in a church the first time you go out.” 
The officer protested that this was far 
too little; but when the doctor insisted 
he agreed. At his first opportunity he 
visited a church and recited the rosary. 
He began to feel sorrow for his sins, 
called for a priest, and went to con- 
fession. After this incident, the officer 
led a most exemplary life. 


It was October 13, 1917. A great 
crowd of people gathered curiously 
about three little children, who had 
claimed that Our Blessed Mother had 
appeared to them on five previous oc- 
casions and had promised that she 
would appear for the last time on this 
day. Suddenly she came, and though 
her presence was known only to the 
children, she made it evident later to 
the crowd by a great wonder of nature, 
the famous whirling of the sun. When 
Lucy asked her who she was, Our Lady 
replied: “I am the Lady of the Rosary. 
I have come to warn the faithful to 
amend their lives and ask pardon for 
their sins. They must not continue to 
offend Our Lord already so deeply 
offended. They must say the rosary.” 

e 


“They must say the rosary.” The 
rosary is not, of course, the greatest 
and most powerful of prayers. But Our 
Lord and His Mother have willed in 
their providential designs that it is to be 
a means whereby a great conversion, 
the conversion of a nation, Russia, will 
be effected and great disasters averted. 
During this month of October Our Lady 
once more reminds you of the power 
of her rosary. Make it part and parcel 
of your daily life, not merely during 
one month of the year, but during the 
whole year. It will take so little of your 
time, and it can be said so conveniently, 
that you can hardly claim lack of time 
or opportunity. It can be said during a 
few spare minutes at home; on public 
conveyances, trains, buses, streetcars, 
even while driving or walking to or from 
work or shopping, it can be said 
secretly, unostentatiously. Gather your 
family about you, mothers and fathers, 
in the evening for the recitation of the 
family rosary. Encourage, if possible, 
friends and neighbors in your vicinity 
to recite with you the block rosary. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


THE SERRIED ranks of Catholic 
Workers, assembled for the Workers’ 
Congress in Madrid, heard the voice 
of the Pope: “What a delightful spec- 
tacle,” he exclaimed, “is such an im- 
posing mass of workers boldly pro- 
claiming Jesus Christ as their true Sav- 
ior! Because the worker must lead a 
hard and trying life, because his pain- 
ful struggle today will not permit him 
to forget his insecurity tomorrow, many 
evil counsellors have tried, and are still 
trying, especially in these and recent 
years, to inveigle the worker into fol- 
lowing a banner which is not the banner 
of Christ. But you, Catholic workers, 
have not allowed yourselves to be mis- 
led. You proclaim openly and solemnly 
with the first Pope, St. Peter, ‘There is 
no salvation in any other name.’ To 
Christ, to His Church, to the successor 
of St. Peter, you swear to be loyal, 
cost what it may. 

“Your loyalty to Us demands Our 
loyalty to you. On this occasion you 
await from Us a word assuring you of 
what the Church can do for your 
economic security, for the realization 
of your just aspirations. This word, with 
all the affection of Our heart, We will 
gladly speak. 

“1) Nobody can accuse the Church 
of lack of interest in the condition of 
the worker or of failure to attach due 
importance to the social question. It was 
Our great predecessor, Leo XIII, who 
placed in the hands of the worker the 
Magna Carta of his rights, the Ency- 
clical Rerum Novarum. 

“2) During her two thousand years 
of existence the Church has had to live 
under every possible kind of govern- 


ment, from the regime of slavery to the 
period of the proletariat and the capi- 
talist. But never has she forgotten to 
defend the rights of the worker. 

“3) At no time in history was it easy 
to solve the social question. The un- 
speakable catastrophes of this age have 
made it doubly difficult today. The 
restoration of peace between class and 
class, self-sacrifice and mutual respect, 
the simple life, renunciation of luxur- 
ies — all this, imperiously demanded by 
the present disastrous economic situa- 
tion, can be realized only by the help 
of Providence and the aid of prayer. 
You are men of prayer. Pray, and you 
will succeed in spite of all difficulties. 

“They like to accuse the Church of 
trying to keep the worker in semi- 
slavery through the hope of a future 
reward. The Church, they say, is power- 
less to help him make progress in this 
earthly life. Nothing is more false. One 
need only look at your glorious past, 
workers of Spain, to see the falsehood. 
In all that pertains to the solution of 
the actual social question, nobody has 
ever presented a program superior to 
that of the Church for security, con- 
sistency and realism. 

“Therefore has the Church the high- 
est right to exhort men to remember 
that this life even at its best is but a 
preparation for the life to come. The 
more vividly you are penetrated with 
this truth the more you will feel im- 
pelled to collaborate to solve the social 
question. It will always remain a fact 
that the most precious contribution the 
Church can make towards this end is a 
man — a fearless Christian man — 
firmly anchored in the faith of Christ 
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and in the realization of life eternal, 
and impelled thereby to fulfil his tasks 
in this earthly life.” 


Every day of the year something 
happens to put the Pope on the spot. 
The Church with her head, the Pope, 
is the greatest moral power in the world. 
And the world knows it. The enthus- 
iastic advocates of every new movement 
want to bolster their sales-talk by a 
word of approval from the Pope. It’s a 
risky business. If he praises the good 
points in a movement, there is danger 
that they will say that he praised even 
the bad points. If he refrains from com- 
ment, they will say he is opposed even 
to the good points. He wil be condemned 
if he does — and condemned if he 
doesn’t. He needs infinite tact. 

He was invited to address the “Uni- 
versal Movement for World Federa- 
tion,” — the “United States of the 
World.” Let all nations unite in one 
federation, and, say they, all wars be- 
tween nations will necessarily cease. 
Universal Peace! 

Now, “World Federation” could be a 
supreme blessing — or just another in- 
strument of injustice and persecution; 
all depending on how it is conceived and 
instituted. And that is precisely what 
the Pope told them — only he used 
such nice long words that they didn’t 
feel badly about it. You want peace, he 
said, and so too do I. Peace is one great 
goal for which I have always been striv- 
ing. You want peace, so too does the 
Church. The Church is a power for 
peace — at least wherever men accept 
at their true value her independence and 
her mission from God, at least wherever 
men do not seek to make the Church 
the dumb henchman of their political 
egotism, at least wherever men do not 
treat the Church as an enemy to be 
opposed and crushed. 

We believe that the first step towards 


establishing a true “World Federation” 
is to strengthen, or re-establish, sound 
fundamental principles in every domain: 
national and constitutional, economic 
and social, cultural and moral. Other- 
wise one risks innoculating this ‘‘Federa- 
tion” from the very beginning with 
deadly germs. 

This world authority which you would 
establish will need great moral firmness, 
clear, far-seeing vision, suppleness of 
adaptation, so that, above all in critical 
moments when face to face with powers 
of evil, men of good will may be able 
with fullest confidence to fall back on 
legitimate authority. 

Hence, gentlemen, you have before 
you a vast field for work, for study, for 
action. You know it, and you have the 
courage to grapple with all difficulties. 
We congratulate you. We wish you suc- 
cess. We call down upon you and upon 
vour undertaking the light and help of 
God. 


The next time you hear this an- 
nouncement: “There will be a two week 
mission in this parish,” begin at once 
to pray for the success of the mission. 
The eternal salvation or damnation of 
many souls may depend upon it. Pray 
to St. Leonard of Port Maurice. He is 
the patron of parish missions. This is 
the two-hundreth anniversary of his 
death. The Pope took advantage of the 
occasion to tell us, first, how St. Leonard 
prepared for the missions, second, how 
he gave the missions. He spent long 
hours in prayer before the Blessed Sac- 
rament; he cultivated a tender devotion 
to Mary and always and everywhere 
trusted to her perpetual help; he made 
long meditations with his eyes fixed on 
the crucifix, or revolving in his mind all 
that Jesus had suffered for us. Thus he 
became strong in faith and hope and 
love and charity and all the virtues and 
was prepared to go out and fight the 
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good fight for God and for souls. Fast- 
ing, praying, punishing his emaciated 
body with severe penances, he walked 
the length and breadth of Italy, preach- 
ing missions even in the most abandoned 
and inaccessible places. And everywhere, 
the Pope continues, Christian morality 
was revived, love of God and charity 
towards the neighbor grew strong, old 
stubborn hatreds were rooted out, dis- 
putes were settled, peace and harmony 
were reestablished in homes, and almost 
everybody began receiving the sacra- 
ments of Confession and Communion 
with great benefit to their souls. 

The Pope ends by urging parish mis- 
sions, especially during these disturbed 
times and during this anniversary year 
of St. Leonard of Port Maurice. 

@ 

You have read in this column the 
Pope’s discourse to scientists, his dis- 
course to legislators, to workers, to the 
educators. You would be curious to 
know what he would say to the 
actresses. We can satisfy your curiosity. 

The President of the “National 
Academy of Dramatic Art” in Rome 
presented to the Pope the actors and 
actresses who frequent his school, to- 
gether with the official “Artistic Com- 
mission” and many former students now 
acting for stage or screen, as well as a 
group of dramatic critics. In his pres- 
ence they presented a scene from the 
old Umbrian School which they had 
been playing during their tour of Eu- 
rope. It is entitled “Mary Weeping.” 
After attending with deep interest he 
said: 

“Your coming here and your execu- 
tion with such exquisite, artistic taste 
of the scene We have just witnessed 
gives Us deep pleasure. From your in- 
terpretation We can perceive the spirit 
that animates you and the goal for 


which you strive in your artistic for- 
mation. How different, how vastly 
different, is your high ideal from the 
lust for gold or empty glory that spurs 
on materialistic actors and actresses! 
They may indeed become skilful and 
popular; however they will invariably 
lack the essential, that is, the artistic 
manifestation of an ardent and delicate 
soul. For them the theatrical profession 
is nothing more than an employment; 
for you it is a vocation — if I may use 
that noble word to express the interior 
and almost irresistible force which 
drives you to transmit from your heart 
to the hearts of your hearers and spec- 
tators the sentiments that fill your 
soul and spring spontaneously to your 
lips. Therefore We thank you, and We 
encourage you to strive for great things, 
and, in order that your artistic educa- 
tion may make better men and women 
all that hear you, We call down upon 
you the favors and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, the intercession of the Virgin 
Immaculate, while with deep affection 
We impart to you all Our paternal 
Apostolic Benediction.” 


The young man, Eugenio Pacelli, who 
later become Sovereign of the “State of 
Vatican City” never had the opportunity 
to show whether or not he could plow as 
straight a furrow as the young man, 
Harry Truman, who later became Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
But now he doesn’t need to know how, 
for the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference presented him with a tractor 
plow which will automatically follow a 
more exact line than any Missouri mule 
ever driven. The problem now is to find 
a piece of ground in his eighty-acre 
kingdom level enough to test the tractor 
plow. 





The question is not whether you have failed, but whether you are content 


with failure. 


—Sunshine Magazet 
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The May 26th issue of America of this 
year contained an interesting article by a 
teacher at the University of Illinois on 
mixed marriage. The author, a non-Cath- 
olic, has been married to a Catholic for nine 
years. His thesis is that “mixed-faith mar- 
riages can work”, under certain conditions 
that he lays down as having governed his 
own marriage. He feels that, since mixed 
marriages will occur, emphasis should be 
laid on the conditions that will make them 
a success. In other words, young men and 
women should not be frightened about 
mixed marriages. They should rather be in- 
structed on how to make a go of them. 
Having read and studied the conditions he 
lays down, we are about to reaffirm the age- 
old Catholic position (lately sanctioned by 
both Protestant and secular writers) that 
young people should be taught to fear 
mixed marriages; they should be urged for 
their own happiness, to avoid them; they 
should not expect, under any conditions, to 
enjoy either an unclouded happiness or sure 
success in a mixed marriage. We shall try 
to show how the very conditions the pro- 
fessor lays down for a successful mixed 
marriage prove our thesis and not his. 

e 

His first condition is “that the man and 
woman fully understand and respect the 
religious beliefs of the other.” His explana- 
tion of how this understanding and respect 
will manifest themselves in practice proves 
that a “successful” mixed marriage demands 
some kind of compromise in principle. In 
his own marriage, he says, mutual under- 
standing and respect show themselves, first, 
in the fact that his wife believes that he 
has chosen a roundabout way to heaven. 
If that is really an expression of her mind, 
she has already abandoned her objective 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


Catholic principles. She has adopted the 
essentially un-Catholic view that many reli- 
gions are merely many different roads to 
the same goal, some possibly a little longer 
and more roundabout, but all converging 
into the same heavenly pasture. She has 
abandoned the basic truth of Christianity 
that there is only. one way of salvation to 
which all men are called by the voice of 
Christ. She does not say, as the true Cath- 
olic says, that many of those who are not 
Catholics will reach heaven because of their 
good faith, their inculpable ignorance, 
their wrong training from youth. She does 
not say that she must respect the convic- 
tions of those in error; she says, in effect, 
that they are not in error. This is a com- 
promise in principle. A marriage that leads 
anyone to compromise in principle is not 
a successful marriage. No matter how peace- 
ful it may be, it has led to evil. 
® 

The second way in which mutual respect 
and understanding show themselves in our 
author’s marriage is by the fact that both 
he and his wife have achieved the difficult 
feat of never trying to proselytize the 
other. A difficult feat indeed, and one of 
which we do not think any person in a 
mixed marriage should be proud. We con- 
cede that there should be no proselytizing 
in the incorrect and odious sense that is 
sometimes given to this word. But a Cath- 
olic in a mixed marriage is bound by the 
natural law of charity, by the positive law 
of Christ, and by a personal promise made 
before marriage, to endeavor to manifest 
persuasively, by example and prudent word, 
the true religion to her partner. To aban- 
don the obligation for the sake of peace 
is to do violence to one’s conscience, and 
no marriage is truly successful in which 
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the conscience of one partner must be vio- 
lated for the sake of peace. 


The second condition for a successful 
mixed marriage laid down by our author is 
that both persons have faced imaginatively 
and honestly as many future problems as 
they can foresee. This condition is, of course 
important for the happiness of any mar- 
riage. But in 9 cases out of 10, not to say 
99 out of 100, it is peculiarly ineffective 
unless accompanied by identical mutual 
convictions and the use of the same means 
of self-discipline and fortitude. For the 
routine of married life and the concrete 
circumstances in which problems arise 
years after the marriage ceremony can com- 
pletely nullify the value of having pre- 
viewed them before marriage. Many a man 
has specifically promised his fiancee, in a 
preview of future problems, that he would 
never get drunk after they would be mar- 
ried. Ten years later he may be getting 
drunk just because he is reminded of the 
promise. 

° 

The third condition for a happy mixed 
marriage, our author says, is that the non- 
Catholic must decide, and must let the 
Catholic know the decision, that at every 
point of contention not foreseen the Cath- 
olic doctrine must be accepted. This is 
naive. It represents, it is true, a wonderful 
act of surrender on the part of the non- 
Catholic, albeit one that is required before 
a Catholic will be permitted by the Church 
to marry a person of a different religion 
than his own. But it is naive to expect that 
the decision will eliminate all friction and 
mental conflict in marriage. The key word 
to happiness in marriage is union, and that 
means not only mutually satisfactory physi- 
cal union, but union of minds and union 
of goals in life. The non-Catholic can de- 
cide and abide by the decision to give in 
to his partner on every debated and de- 
batable issue of a moral or religious char- 
acter; but such repeated surrender to what 


he does not believe in, often to things that 
he sees no reason for, is not, over the long 
pull of marriage, going to eliminate in him, 
feelings of frustration, opposition, dis- 
satisfaction. In rare cases he may be able 
to hide every such feeling and go on sub- 
mitting, but this will not make for mental 
union. On the Catholic side, experience 
proves that even in the case in which a hus- 
band “never interferes in religious matters 
and gives in to his Catholic wife whenever 
there is a dispute in practice,” there always 
remains the feeling that there is a vast gulf 
separating her from her husband, so long 
as he does not believe as she does. The gulf 
remains at least until the Catholic has 
gradually eased herself into the view that 
religion is not very important. By that 
time she has compromised, and again the 
marriage has been productive of evil. 


e 

The fourth requirement for success laid 
down by our defender of mixed marriages 
is that the two persons in such a marriage 
must have had a long acquaintance and 
thorough knowledge of each other before 
marriage. Thorough knowledge of each 
other is a requirement for success in any 
marriage, even in one in which the couple 
is ideally united in mind and religious be- 
liefs. But such knowledge cannot remove 
the barriers that prevent integral union in 
marriage so long as the two persons are of 
a different mind in regard to religion. Such 
knowledge of each other, can, it is true, 
prepare a couple to sacrifice some of the 
greatest joys of marriage; to bear without 
flinching, the feelings of separation and dis- 
tance from each other that are bound to 
arise. But it cannot make a first class happy 
marriage out of one in which a basic ele- 
ment of happiness is missing. 

e 

We repeat therefore, that young peo- 
ple, both Catholic and non-Catholic, should 
be warned against mixed marriages; they 
should be taught to fear them; they should 
know beforehand that a mixed marriage is 
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one in which both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic will have to put up with difficulties not 
intended by God for the state of marriage 
He founded. The reasons may be summed 


If compromise is rejected always, there 
will be conflict, at least in mind, more 
often both in mind and in word and ac- 
tion, because there are so many points at 


up as follows: A mixed marriage, by its 
very nature, and from the nature of human 
beings, leads to one of two things, either 
compromise or conflict. If it leads to com- 
promise in principle, the soul suffers and 
usually sins, and this negates one of the 
first ends of marriage, viz., that husband 
and wife will help each other get to heaven. 


which the duties of marriage and parent- 
hood touch on religion. Such conflict is the 
antithesis of the peace and unity that be- 
long in marriage. We think that our uni- 
versity professor has proved these points, 
even though he started out to prove the 
opposite. 





Pre-Marriage Clinic 
_D. F. Miller 
On Marrying a Relative 


Problem: Several years ago I fell in love with my second cousin. We had 
planned to be married by my parish priest (with a dispensation), but my 
mother was so violently opposed to the idea that I could not even talk to 
her about it. Finally I called off the engagement. Several months ago I met 
@ young man in the armed forces, and we started going together until he was 
sent overseas. I am very fond of him and we correspond regularly. Meanwhile 
I see my cousin now and then and I know he is still in love with me. I feel 
guilty about having hurt him. Do you think I am still in love with him, or did 
I do the right thing in breaking off our engagement? 

Solution: It is always good to escape from a situation in which you have to 
apply for a dispensation from the general laws governing marriage. There are 
serious reasons behind the law that prohibits relatives (second cousins or 
closer) to marry. A wedding between cousins is not quite a normal wedding, 
and though the Church does grant a dispensation for such in exceptional cases 
and for grave reasons, she does so with reluctance, preferring to see her : 
children marry without seeking exceptions to the natural and ecclesiastical law. 

Things have turned out so well for you that you have reason to be grateful 
that obstacles prevented your marriage to a cousin. Your feeling for the latter 
is now more one of sympathy and pity than of real love. You should not ac- 
cept any dates with him, because that would only make things difficult both 
for him and you. You are bound to see him when there is a gathering of 
relatives, but on such occasions you should avoid as much as possible, tete-a- 
tetes and sad reminiscences. You need have no fear that his life will be ruined 
as a result of your broken engagement. Just as you have been fortunate 
enough to find a new boy friend, so he, in time, will find someone whom he 
can love and will want to marry. Neither of you will then have to go through 
life with the thought that you broke through the barriers that nature has set 
up to prevent close relatives from marrying each other. 
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Charity’s Reward 

Charles C. Porter, a Chicago busi- 
nessman and convert to the faith, used 
to describe how his conversion stemmed 
from a somewhat unwilling act of 
charity. 

At one time in his life he was in busi- 
ness in Los Angeles, and his secretary 
informed him one day that two nuns 
were waiting in his outer office to see 
him. 

“What do they want?” asked Mr. 
Porter. 

“They are begging for an orphan- 
age.” 

“Well, send them away! Let them go 
to their own Catholics for money. I 
won’t see them.” 

The secretary came back in a few 
moments and said: 

“They looked so disappointed, I 
didn’t have the heart to send them 
away. Why don’t you see them for just 
a moment.” 

“Oh, all right. Let them come in.” 

The sisters meekly came into his of- 
fice, and Mr. Porter addressed them 
rather brusquely: 

“What do you want?” 

“We have an orphanage,” said one, 
speaking with a strong Italian accent, 
“and eleven new orphans came in today. 
We have no beds for them.” 

“What! Do you expect me to buy 
eleven beds for you?” 

“Why, no. Perhaps you could buy 
just one. They are cheap iron beds. Per- 
haps if you do this little good, our Lord 
will bless you.” 

Touched despite himself, Mr. Porter 
paid for all eleven beds. He remembered 
the incident, and later he learned the 


Catholic Anecdotes 


name of the little nun who had ap- 
pealed to him. It was Mother Cabrini, 
and it was to her prayers that later on 
he ascribed his conversion. 


For the Simple 

Brother Giles, one of the early com- 
panions of St. Francis Assisi, once posed 
a question to St. Bonaventure. 

“My father,” he said, “God has ac- 
corded you great happiness. You are so 
learned, and can therefore serve God 
perfectly. But we unlearned ones, how 
can we correspond to God’s goodness 
and reach heaven?” 

“My brother,” replied Bonaventure, 
“in order to reach heaven it suffices to 
love God, and a poor, unlearned person 
can love God as well as, and even bet- 
ter than a learned theologian.” 

Upon hearing this, Brother Giles ran 
out into the street. 

“Come, ye simple and unlearned 
men and women,” he cried out, “you 
can love God as well as and perhaps 
even better than Father Bonaventure 
and the greatest theologians on earth.” 


Not Man-Made 

St. Leonidas lived in the year 204 and 
was martyred for the Faith when the 
Emperor Severus persecuted the Chris- 
tians. He had a son named Origen, who 
was to become one of the great writers 
of the early Church. During his child- 
hood days, St. Leonidas, upon every 
possible occasion, would bend over the 
cradle of the sleeping boy and with great 
reverence, kiss his breast. When anyone 
commented on this, and asked why he 
did so, St. Leonidas would answer, “The 
body of my child is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost.” 
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The Rosary Has The Answers 

It is not without reason that the 
rosary has become the universally popu- 
lar prayer that it is. From almost every 
viewpoint, it answers some need in the 
life of man. 

To the mind of man it gives thoughts 
that stimulate a realization of the true 
purpose of his life and the way to happi- 
ness. Such thoughts arise, during the 
recitation of the rosary, both from the 
wording of the prayers that are repeated, 
and from the topics of meditation pro- 
vided by the mysteries of the rosary. 

To the will of man it gives courage 
and incentive to do the things that are 
necessary for the attainment of heaven. 
It does so by increasing the love of 
Christ, deepening confidence in the in- 
tercessory power of His Mother, and 
by lessening the appeal of those worldly 
pleasures that are contrary to the Will 
of God and man’s hope of salavation. 

To the emotions of man it offers the 
dramatic representations and alluring 
pictures of goodness in action. It fulfills 
the psychological axiom that even the 
most depraved are attracted to what is 
good when they see it manifest in flesh 
and blood. Jesus and Mary are that 
goodness in flesh and blood. 

To the soul of man it gives grace, an 
increase in the sanctifying grace that it 
is destined to possess as a share in God’s 
beauty, and actual graces that are in- 
fallibly granted in response to every 
prayer. 

To the aspirations of man it gives 
something real and solid to hold fast to. 
It gives the thought of a resurrection, 
an ascension into heaven, an eternity 
of delight, things purchased by the sac- 
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rifice of Christ’s own life, a life which 
he had chosen to take from an immacu- 
late Mother. 

Let the rosary bring you all these 
things during the month of October, 
which is dedicated to this devotion. Say 
the rosary every day. Say it with your 
family if you can. Say it with the neigh- 
bors in your block. Say it, first for your 
own salvation and that of those you 
love, and then for the peace of the 
world. 


Want to be an Animal? 

The kind of thing the daily papers 
love to boom into startling headlines 
was pontificated by a University of 
Florida scientist a few months ago. You 
probably saw some of the headlines: 
“Family of Future May Have Only 
Boy Babies,” etc. 

This scientist, a biologist, prophecied 
the probable transfer of barnyard and 
horse-farm methods of reproduction to 
the human family. Mothers may have 
their children (the fruit of their own 
reproductive elements) carried through 
gestation by substitute women... . 
Artificial insemination may be used, to- 
gether with scientific techniques tamper- 
ing with the reproductive elements, to 
permit parents to choose the sex of their 
children. . . . Ovaries may be trans- 
planted from one woman to another, and 
the child born of the latter will be 
biologically the heir of the first woman’s 
characteristics. ... 

This sort of speculation completely 
ignores the moral and spiritual nature 
of man, and the eternal laws that govern 
marriage and parenthood. While arti- 
ficial insemination is lawfully used by 
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man in the breeding of brutes, because 
the latter have been placed by the 
Creator in a position of complete sub- 
mission to the service of mankind, it is 
morally and gravely wrong for human 
beings. We speak here of the impreg- 
nation of any woman from any man 
(even one unknown to her) to whom she 
is not married. 

This is contrary to the natural law 
and is a grave sin even though a so- 
called permission for the process has 
been given by a husband. Marriage, ac- 
cording to natural and divine law, is a 
state in which one man and one woman 
give to each other the exclusive right 
to cooperate in the procreation of chil- 
dren. The right cannot be alienated. 
Respect for the exclusiveness of this 
right is absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the family as the basic 
institution of society, and for the as- 
surance of proper rearing for a child. 

Doubtless atheistic scientists will con- 
tinue to play with the idea of applying 
animal methods to human procreation. 
If they ever succeed, more dramatically 
than Samson will they pull down upon 
themselves and society the house of 
civilized man. 


Not So “Catholic” 

Recently we saw a letter written by 
a prominent Catholic to an organiza- 
tion working for the spread of the faith, 
in response to an appeal for financial 
help. In effect, the man’s letter said 
that he would be glad to make a dona- 
tion, if he could be assured that it would 
be used only within the boundaries of 
America. If it was intended to promote 
the faith in a foreign land, he was not, 
he said, interested in giving. 

This represents a not uncommon form 
of un-Catholic ultra-nationalism. It is 
true that many specious arguments can 
be advanced to make it seem right. Some 
of them are expressed as follows: “There 


is so much to be done for the faith in 
America, that I see no sense in sending 
money abroad.” “Charity begins at 
home.” ‘The people of foreign countries 
don’t appreciate our help anyway.” 

There are two things wrong with this 
attitude. The first is that we are all 
bound by the law of Christ to love all 
men, at home and abroad, to be in- 
terested in the salvation of all men, at 
home and abroad, and to be especially 
interested in those who are in the most 
need. There is nothing wrong with giving 
a preference or a priority to helping 
abandoned souls in one’s own land; but 
it is wrong to exclude foreign peoples 
from our concern by saying, “I’m not 
interested in them.” 

The second thing wrong with the 
attitude expressed above is that it is 
contrary to the Catholic Church’s all- 
consuming interest and zeal for the 
foreign missions. The Catholic who has 
not imbibed some of that interest and 
zeal, has not yet entered very deeply 
into the spirit of the Church Christ 
founded in the world. 

A generous Catholic, may, if he 
pleases, make most of his donations to 
home missionary projects. But to be 
sure that he is truly “Catholic,” which 
means “universal,” he should show 
some interest in, and make some dona- 
tion to, the work of the foreign missions 
each year. 


Soap Opera Tears 

The papers reported some time ago 
that “soap operas” are still by far the 
most popular of all daytime radio pro- 
grams. That is probably why some of 
them are being introduced into tele- 
vision. It is possible now to see as well 
as hear soap opera heroes and heroines 
writhing in pain. 

This comment is based not on wide 
personal familiarity with soap opera 
programs, but on articles that have been 
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written about them in various magazines 
over the past year or so. All agree that 
a soap opera must contain suffering, 
acute suffering. And all that we have 
read about soap operas makes the added 
point that the suffering done in most 
soap operas centers about having, or 
wanting to have, or not having, children. 
Of course, the trials of falling in love and 
getting married enter into most soap 
operas. But this, too, all but inevitably 
leads to anguish centered about the 
having or not having of children. 

This makes the soap opera (to use 
a mouthful of syllables) a sociological 
monstrosity. At a time when the mem- 
bers of society are over-afflicted with 
unreasonable fears, when hundreds of 
agencies, new professions, quaint formu- 
las, have already been invented for the 
purpose of lessening the fear complexes 
of human beings, we tolerate and pro- 
mote a form of entertainment that by 
its very nature promotes fear of the 
ordinary function of having children. 

What makes this an even worse situa- 
tion is the fact that the artistic level of 
the productions that foment fear is so 
abysmally low. They are some of the 
best examples of unconscious and un- 
intended humor (we have listened to a 


sufficient number to say this confi-. 


dently) the entertainment world has 
ever produced. Yet women continue to 
weep (instead of laugh) over them, and, 
when they are about to have their own 
babies, or even before they are willing 
to take a chance on having a baby, find 
themselves agitated by nameless fears. 

Our advice to intelligent Americans 
is to leave the soap operas to morons. 
There are enough of them to give such 
programs a continuing high rating in 
the popularity polls. 


West Point’s Honor System 
By the time this appears in print the 
air over West Point will probably be 


clear. Either the 90 abusers of the famed 
honor system of the military academy 
will have been dismissed, or will have 
been reinstated after having been duly 
punished and warned. (At this writing 
the situation seems to be rather fluid, to 
use an old army term. Some newspaper 
accounts say that the men have already 
been dismissed. Others say that they 
are only in danger of being dismissed. 
They still seem to be at the academy. 
The battle line doesn’t seem to have 
been stabilized.) 

There are a few conclusions that we 
have drawn from the uproar at West 
Point that seem worth stating, even if 
they appear long after the incident has 
been closed. 

The first is that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to establish and maintain islands 
of honor in a sea of dishonor. On the 
one hand we have promoted the fiction 
that athletically West Point is just like 
any other college in America, the only 
difference being that, for patriotic mo- 
tives, it is given an edge in regard to 
the number of years a man may have 
played college football and still be per- 
mitted to play for Army. Apart from 
that it has the same need for football 
talent as other teams; the same need 
for hours of practice; the same kind of 
followers demanding victories. 

Now it is well known to all but the 
most blind that the tactics of most large 
colleges in regard to football cannot, by 
the widest stretch of imagination or 
words, be said to conform to any sort 
of honor system. “Purity codes” are 
strictly scraps of paper. It is “dog eat 
dog,” and the devil take what is left 
for a meal. Good football players 
usually go to the highest bidding college 
or alumni. They are often relieved of 
most of the burden of study, though 
the pretense that they are “students” 
is maintained. It is into this surging 
melee of competition that the military 
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academy has been thrust by adopting 
the status of “just another football 
team.” 

On the other hand, West Point has 
always gloried in the strictness of its 
“honor system” and the integrity of all 
its students. West Point students just 
don’t cheat in examinations, whether 
anybody is watching or not. West Point 
students can be trusted to play the game 
fair and square, no matter what the 
odds. West Point is the one place where 
a man’s honor need never be questioned. 

Is it not clear that big time football 
is responsible for changing that pic- 
ture? The island of honor has dissolved 
into the sea of disreputable practices 
that are part of modern college football. 
The competition was too rugged for the 
honor system. The need of football vic- 
tories made every other consideration 
seem pale and anemic. 

There is only one solution. If we still 
want West Point to be the haven of 
honor, if we want it to train men who 
can be trusted in the battle lines of the 
future, it must give up its association 
with modern college football. Such as- 
sociation has now been proved to be a 
test that no honor system should be 
asked to survive. 


Misers 

Like the unknown soldier, there is 
an unknown sin. It is the sin of miser- 
liness. It corrupts the soul of Catho- 
lics, supposedly good Catholics, even as 
it corrupts the souls of pagans. It can 
associate with respectability without 
embarrassment or inconvenience. It can 
go along with a frequent reception of 
the Sacraments as though its natural 
habitat were the confessional and the 
Communion railing. It rises like a 
mountain before the eyes of on-lookers; 
but it is not seen by the one who has 
it in his soul. 

A Catholic man can find out wheth- 


er or not he is burdened with miserli- 
ness by his attitude and actions towards 
the Church. 

If he is inclined to say that the 
priests are always after money, he has 
the first sign. This is particularly true 
if he has a fair-sized bank account. He 
is using the accusation of priestly ava- 
rice to cover over his own reluctance 
to lessen his bank account by giving the 
bit that he owes to the Church. He is 
too miserly even to support the Church. 
It is possible for such a man to go to 
Communion every day, and still be 
blind to the vice that consumes him. 

Another sign of miserliness in a man 
is the tendency to put the smallest pos- 
sible coin in the collection basket when 
the ushers take up the offering. Let a 
man beware when he discovers that he, 
an adult, is putting a penny in the bas- 
ket. Definitely something has gone 
wrong with his spirit or it would be im- 
possible for him to stoop so low. 

The third sign of miserliness is to be 
found in the manner of a man’s speech. 
We know a man who owned a prosper- 
ous dairy farm. From time to time one 
or more of his cows would get sick. 
Whenever that happened, he would call 
on his pastor and order a Mass for the 
health of the sick cows. One day the 
pastor asked how it happened that he 
was so attached to the Mass. The farm- 
er answered that when his cows got 
sick, there was one of two things he 
could do: he could call in a veterinari- 
an, which would cost him two dollars. 
Or he could have a Mass said which 
would cost him only one dollar. Since 
the Mass seemed to help, he was satis- 
fied that his practice was a good one. 

Generally nothing short of a first 
class miracle can prove to misers that 
they are misers. But it takes about ten 
first class miracles to remove from them 
their miserliness even after they find 
out that they are its victim. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


Oct. 28: St. Anastasia, Virgin: 
St. Cyril of Rome: 

Upon the death of Gallus, in the year 
244, Valerian succeeded to the empire. 
At first he showed himself so favorable 
to the Christians that many of them 
were employed at his court. But his 
subsequent cruelty towards them was as 
remarkable as his former clemency. An 
Egyptian magician succeeded in winning 
the Emperor’s confidence. But, since 
the Christians were able to destroy the 
effect of his diabolical work by the use 
of the sign of the cross, the favorite 
urged Valerian to undertake the destruc- 
tion of the Christian religion. This 
change in Valerian occurred towards the 
close of the year 247. 

St. Anastasia was a Roman virgin 
of noble and Christian parentage. 
Though she was endowed with extra- 
ordinary beauty, her only desire was to 
be espoused to Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ingly, she led a most holy life, wishing 
only to increase in divine love. To make 
further progress in virtue she enrolled 
in a nunnery, governed by a holy lady 
named Sophia. Here she was subjected 
to severe temptations by the devil, but, 
by the assistance of continual prayer, 
overcame them all, thus rendering her- 
self more perfect and most intimately 
united to Jesus Christ. 

The edicts of Valerian against the 
Christians were no sooner published 
than his officers began a thorough search 
for members of the faith. Anastasia’s 
reputation for sanctity among the faith- 
ful led the officers to search her out, 
and to discover her place of residence. 
An officer, accompanied by a band of 
soldiers, came to the monastery, broke 


open the doors, and in the name of 
Probus, Prefect of Rome, demanded 
that Anastasia be handed over to them. 
Sophia hastened to encourage her young 
disciple in the following words: “Behold, 
my daughter, the time has arrived when 
the Spouse calls you. Go, and offer your- 
self as a sacrifice of love to Him, Who 
offered Himself for you upon the cross. 
Be strong and fear not; make yourself 
worthy of such a Spouse.” 

When the young virgin was brought 
before him, Probus, in admiration at 
her beauty, spoke to her gently and in- 
quired her name. “My name is Anas- 
tasia,” she replied, “and I have the 
happiness to be a Christian.” “This is 
& sorry recommendation,” replied the 
prefect; “it overshadows your beauty, 
and I would, therefore, recommend that 
you abandon this religion. I intend to 
make you perfectly happy, but, to this 
end, you must come with me and sacri- 
fice to Jove. But if you will not obey, 
the most cruel torments await you.” 
The saint replied: “I shall rather await 
these torments, and I am ready to suffer 
them for the love of God. Your prom- 
ises and threats are equally ineffectual; 
for the Almighty God, Whom I adore, 
will give me strength to resist both.” 

Angered at such a manifestation of 
determination, the prefect commanded 
her to be beaten upon the face. This 
was done with such cruelty that she 
was covered with blood, and in this 
state was sent back to prison. Here she 
manifested such holy joy that the ty- 
rant’s fury knew no bounds. He com- 
manded that she should be tortured by 
the dislocation of all her limbs and that 
her sides should be burned with lighted 
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torches. But the saint endured this new 
torture without a moan and with such 
a serene countenance that the prefect 
conceived even more barbarous tor- 
ments. He commanded that the nails 
be torn from her fingers, her teeth be 
broken with a hammer, and her breasts 
to be pulled off with iron pincers. In the 
order of nature Anastasia should have 
expired under such tortures, but the 
Lord so strengthened her that she did 
nothing but bless His holy name. And 
when she was brought back to prison 
all her wounds were miraculously cured. 

Informed of this miracle and that the 
saint called his gods, ‘gods of wood, of 
clay and of metal’, Probus ordered her 
tongue to be pulled out by the roots. 
Upon hearing this cruel command the 
saint began to thank the Lord and to 
sing his praises. The operation filled the 
spectators with horror, and a torrent 
of blood proceeded from her mouth, 
which completely stained her clothes. 
Finding herself ready to faint after this 
new affliction, she made signs to a cer- 
tain Christian, named Cyril, to give her 
some water. He complied, and for this 
act of charity earned for himself the 
crown of martyrdom. 

Notwithstanding the loss of her 
tongue, Anastasia did not cease to bless 
the Lord and to implore His help to 
consummate her sacrifice. During her 
prayers, she frequently raised her hands 
to heaven. This so annoyed the tyrant 
that, in addition to her other torments, 
lie lad her hands and feet cut off, and 
finally ordered her to be beheaded. Thus 
did this glorious saint enter the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ, with as many 
merits as she had suffered torments for 
His sake. Cyril was also beheaded at 
the same time. The date was the 27th 
or 28th of October, about the year 249. 


Oct. 6: St. Faith, Virgin: 
St. Faith was born at Agen in Aqui- 


taine of one of the most illustrious and 
Christian families of the province. From 
her tenderest years she had dedicated 
herself to Jesus Christ. Having heard 
of the glorious victories of the martyrs 
during the persecution which was still 
raging, she desired to be made a par- 
taker of their triumphs. Nor was her 
desire long in being fulfilled. 

Dacian was then prefect of Aqui- 
taine, and since the Christian religion 
was generally professed at Agen, he 
determined to make a personal visit to 
the city, that his presence might make 
the slaughter of the Christians more 
effectual. The news of his intended visit 
struck terror into the Christians, and 
many fled to the adjoining woods and 
caverns. Saint Faith was also urged to 
seek safety in flight, but she refused 
to leave the city, exclaiming that she 
could not think of losing such an oppor- 
tunity that God had given her of dying 
for His love. 

When Dacian arrived in the city, she 
voluntarily presented herself before him. 
Aware of her noble birth and respecting 
her fearlessness, the tyrant gently asked 
her name and religion. “My name is 
Faith,” the saint replied, “and I wish to 
be in reality that which my name im- 
plies. I am, therefore, a Christian, and 
entirely consecrated to Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour.” 

The prefect urged her to abandon the 
superstitions of the Christians, to have 
some regard for her rank and youth. 
Flatteringly he promised to make her the 
first lady of the province, if she would 
but sacrifice to Diana. St. Faith, how- 
ever, returned this animated response: 
“From my infancy I have known that 
all the gods whom you worship are 
devils. Do you expect me to offer them 
sacrifice? The Lord preserve me from 
such impiety! There is but one true 
God, to Whom I am willing to sacrifice 
my life. All your promises and gifts shall 
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never make me abandon my religion.” 
In a rage, Dacian exclaimed: “How 
do you presume to call our gods ‘devils’? 
Either sacrifice instantly, or you will ex- 
pire under torments.” With increased 
courage the saint replied: “Know, sir, 
that I am not only prepared to suffer 
all tortures for the love of my God, but 
I am impatient to give Him this proof of 
my fidelity.” The tyrant then gave orders 
that the saint should be roasted alive 
upon a gridiron. But while the barbar- 
ous sentence was being executed, the 
pagans themselves were horror-stricken, 


and proclaimed aloud that it was too 
cruel so to torture a young woman for 
no other crime than that of being faith- 
ful to the God Whom she adored. 

Dacian relented in this extreme 
cruelty and commanded that Faith be 
beheaded along with other Christians 
of Agen. Her remains were secretly 
buried. Later, however, they were trans- 
lated to the Abbey of Conques, where 
they are still venerated. The faithful 
of the Church of France still maintain 
a strong devotion towards her. 


Prescri ptions 


From an ancient almanac comes the following list of passages from the 
Bible which are appropriate for difficult moments in life. The list is entitled: 


“A Row of Medicine Bottles.” 


“If you are doubtful or depressed, read the 27th Psalm. 
If there is a chilly sensation about the heart, read the third chapter of 


Apocalypse. 


If you don’t know where to look for the month’s rent, read the 37th Psalm. 
If you feel lonesome and unprotected, read the 91st Psalm. 

If you find yourself losing confidence in men, read 1 Corinthians xiii. 

If people pelt you with hard words, read the 15th chapter of St. John. 

If you are getting discouraged about your work, read the 126th Psalm and 


Galatians, chapter 6, verse 7-9. 


If you are out of sorts, read the 12th chapter of Hebrews. 
Let it be noted that just as in the case of many other prescriptions, many 
of these may be found less palatable than curative.” 


Making News 


From the file accumulated by Editor and Publisher come the following 


lapses on the part of printers: 


A subscriber to the Portland, Oregon, Journal wrote: “I am planning on an- 
nouncing my engagement to be married within the next three weeks to a 
group of my friends, and I find that I am at a loss as to a novel way of doing it.” 

Headline in the Lafayette (La.) Progress: “Beautification of Pope set for 


1951.” 


From the Baton Route (La.) Star-Times: 

“Port Allen Girl Wins First Prize in Hog Exhibit.” 
And this one from the Edinburg (Tex.) Daily Review: 
“Oswalt Announces Egg-Laying Contest for Poultrymen.” 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. James Martin Gillis, C.S.P. 
Catholic Apologist 


I. Life: 

On November 12th, 1876, a son, James 
Martin Gillis, was born in Boston to James 
and Catharine Roche Gillis. The young 
man’s early education was received at the 
famed Boston Latin School, and his higher 
studies were taken at St. Charles’ College, 
Maryland, and at St. Paul’s College and 
the Catholic University. In 1898, only ten 
years after the death of the founder, he 
entered the Paulist Congregation. After his 
ordination in 1901, Father Gillis spent the 
next nine years as professor of Theology 
at the Paulist Seminary in Washington. 
During the next twelve years he travelled 
over the United States as a missionary. In 
1922 his superiors appointed him editor of 
The Catholic World, an event that was to 
bring him great renown as an editor and to 
change the pattern of his external activities 
as a priest. In the twenty-six years that he 
directed The Catholic World his editorials 
in the first pages of the magazine were to 
bring him fame as one of the best Catholic 
journalists of his day. For many years 
Father Gillis and Monsignor Sheen were the 
most popular speakers on the Catholic 
Hour. Many Catholic Universities awarded 
him honorary degrees and he is a member 
of the Academy of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors. Father Gillis is now a 
contributing editor to The Catholic World 
and lives in the Paulist community in New 
York. 

Il. Writings: 

With a fire that reminds one of the early 

Fathers of the Church, Father Gillis has 


lashed out against the evils of our day. His 
incisive logic and mastery of the language 
have blasted away the foundations of many 
a modern “ism”. His monthly editorials, re- 
prints of his Catholic Hour talks, and his 
weekly syndicated column, “Sursum Corda: 
What is Right with the World”, constitute 
the bulk of his published works. Father Gil- 
lis is so constantly attacking the enemies 
of Catholic thought that one sometimes 
thinks that a better subtitle for his weekly 
column would be: “What is Wrong with 
the World.” 

The Catholic Church and the Home, first 
printed in 1928 as part of the noted Calvert 
Series to which Belloc and Chesterton con- 
tributed, is a spirited defense of the Cath- 
olic position on the sanctity of the home. 
This Our Day is a collection of editorials 
in which Father Gillis gives his “approvals 
and disapprovals” of modern thought and 
trends. The Ten Commandments applies 
the precepts of God to every day life. 

III, The Book: 

The most popular of Father Gillis’s books 
is False Prophets, which was first published 
in 1925 and later revised in 1934. In his 
usual demolishing style the author makes 
a frontal attack on leaders who have shaped 
the thinking of the modern world. A mere 
list of the names shows the importance of 
the men: H. G. Wells, Sigmund Freud, 
Conan Doyle, Friederich Nietzsche, Ernest 
Haeckel, Mark Twain and Anatole France. 
Basing his criticism upon a fair presenta- 
tion of their thought and words, Father 
Gillis destroys their position with forceful 
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logic and powerful rhetoric. The chapter 
in which the basic cynical pessimism of 
Mark Twain is exposed will come as a sur- 
prise to those who have read the books 
of the great American humorist. The last 
chapter on “Christ or Chaos” shows that 


the only alternatives are a return to reli- 
gious values of Christ or a quick plunge 
into moral chaos. Every Catholic should be 
acquainted with the works of this great 
apologist for the cause of Christ and His 
Church. 


BOOK REVIEWS FOR OCTOBER 


Two Books on Apolgetics 

The Faith of the Roman Church. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. 184pp. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. $2.50. 

Letters to Fellow Christians. By Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Houck, 199pp. Canfield, Ohio: 
Society of St. Paul. $2.00. 

These two books are written by two 
priests who have had wide experience in 
presenting Catholic truths to non-Catholics. 
Father Martindale, the English Jesuit, is a 
convert who has been in close contact with 
religious trends in England and the world; 
Father Houck is an American parish priest 
who has conducted inquiry classes for the 
last forty-five years. 

About twenty-five years ago a series of 
books presenting the different faiths was 
written by distinguished representatives of 
the various religions. The Faith of the 
Roman Church was the work of Father 
Martindale. The purpose of the books was 
to give a concise and popular outline of 
the truths and practices of the respective 
churches. Although the editor requested 
that one give his personal beliefs, the 
author of this book does not feel that any 
Catholic should furnish his personal feel- 
ings, but the objective basis for his faith. 
In Part One the foundations of religion, the 
nature of man and God, are discussed 
briefly. The second section deals with the 
revelation about Christ and His Church. 
The principal doctrines of the Church form 
the third and largest segment of the work. 
The role of the Church in history and in 
the world are the last two sections. In a 
very clear and original manner Father 
Martindale gives the best short summary 
of the Faith of the Roman Church. Father 


Martindale’s style is always highly indi- 
vidualistic and entertaining by reason of 
the personal observations interspersed in 
the text. Catholics will find an orderly and 
fundamental outline of the truths of the 
Faith. 

Inquiry classes for non-Catholics have 
been increasingly popular in this country. 
The problem is to make the true Church 
appealing to the non-Catholic mind. Father 
Houck proceeds on the assumption that his 
fellow-Christians are well-intentioned and 
desirous of learning the truth about the 
revelation of Christ. These fifteen letters 
describe the characteristics that must be 
found in the Church established by Christ. 
The chapter that describes the joyousness 
that must dwell in the Church is very 
well done. Letters to Fellow-Christians will 
make instructive reading for Catholics and 
non-Catholics. 


The Saints 
Walk With The Wise. By Hyacinth Blocker, 

O.F.M. 240pp. Cincinnati, Ohio: St. 

Francis Book Shop. $2.75. 

Our Lady’s Slave. By Mary Fabyan Winde- 
att. 201pp. St. Meinrad: The Grail. $2.50. 

My Witness, Bernadette. By J. B. Estrade. 
221pp. Springfield, Illinois: Templegate. 
$1.75. 

These three books deal with the lives of 
the Saints. All are written according to high 
literary as well as spiritual standards. 

In the book of Proverbs the Wise Man 
tells us: “He that walketh with the wise 
shall be wise.” Father Blocker, whose first 
book, Good Morning, Good People, was so 
well received, has used this sentence from 
the Bible as the title for his new book, 
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Walk With The Wise. The book is based 
on the correct assumption that the only 
true veneration of the Saints is the imita- 
tion of their lives. With this truth in mind 
a series of incidents from the biographies 
of the holy men and women of God are 
made applicable to our daily lives. There is 
a good selection of old and new anecdotes 
to serve as moral pointers for readers. The 
chapters are brief and complete in them- 
selves, so that Walk With The Wise is a 
handy book to be dipped into from time to 
time. Father Blocker has the unusual ability 
to give ancient truths a fresh slant that ap- 
peals to the modern man. We always look 
forward to more volumes from the pen of 
the author. 

The very talented Miss Windeatt has 
added another new title to the large list of 
her biographies of the Saints. Our Lady’s 
Slave is the story of St. Grignon de Mont- 
fort and his devotion to the Blessed Mother. 
St. Grignon is noted for introducing the 
devotion of consecrating oneself entirely to 
the Blessed Mother. In the early days 
neither the devotion nor the personality 
of the Saint were understood and he was 
the object of much opposition and ridicule. 
With her usual ability the author dram- 
atizes the incidents of his life in a very 
natural manner. The young and the old will 
appreciate this latest biography by Miss 
Windeatt. 

At the time of the apparitions at Lourdes, 
J. B. Estrade was a government official in 
the town. Like so many others he was 
totally unimpressed with the visions that 
young Bernadette was having. But a chance 
encounter with Bernadette made him an 
ardent believer in the events at Lourdes. 


He was present at many of the apparitions 
and had his sister record what had hap- 
pened on the days when business took him 
away. He had a personal friendship with 
Bernadette and often visited with her in 
his sister’s home. All of this was faithfully 
recorded daily in his diary. Many years 
after the miraculous occurences at Lourdes 
some members of the French hierarchy 
persuaded him to print the early history 
of Lourdes. My Witness, Bernadette is the 
book that was first published and has now 
been reprinted in 1951. There are intimate 
details of the various appearances of the 
Mother of God, and incidents that show 
the humorous ways in which the good 
ladies of Lourdes foiled the persecution 
and prosecution of the atheistic officials. 
Estrade tells us: “I knew Bernadette, I 
have seen, I have heard the things of which 
I speak.”’ His book is the authentic source- 
book of the apparitions at Lourdes written 
by an eye-witness, and all subsequent books 
on this subject owe a great deal to this 
first work. Readers will learn many facts 
that have been overlooked in other books. 

Fatima and You — Lester M. Dooley, 

S8.V.D.: Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame 

Ind. —Price $2.50. 

This is a very appropriate book for the 
present month of October and for the pres- 
ent world situation. It is a challenging book, 
one calling not merely for thought but for 
action as well. Father Dooley briefly out- 
lines the wonders of Fatima, then pro- 
ceeds to what individuals can do in ac- 
cordance with Our Lady’s messages. We 
strongly recommend your reading ‘Fatima 
and You’, for if you read it you will do 
something, as Father Dooley coins the 
phrase, about ‘fatimizing your life’. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


CARSON PRESS: The Sun Danced at 
Fatima. By Joseph A. Pelletier, A. A. 
GRAIL: Christmas Missal. The Motu Pro- 

pri of Pope Pius X. The Litany of the 
Saints. The Cure of Ars to His People. 
DECLAN X. McMULLEN: Behind the 


Masque. By Urban Nagle. O.P. 
FREDERICK PUSTET: The Convent 
Mirror. By Frederick T. Hoeger, C.S.Sp. 
Short Sermons on The Gospels. By Rev- 
erend P. Seebock, O.F.M. 
SHEED AND WARD: Dance of Death. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of 


Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 

I. Suitable for Family reading: 
Venture in the East — Lancaster 
Nothing Serious — Wodehouse 
Father Paul of Graymoor — Gannon 
This Is War — Engelbert 
Joy Street — Keyes 
Rain on the Wind — Makcen 
Kon-Tiki — Heyerdahl 
Profile of Youth — Daly 
The Mohawk Ladder — Gerson 
The Seventeen Reader — Jvens 
Insurrection — O’Flaherty 
High Horizons — Taylor 
The Covenant — Kossack 
Possible Worlds of Science Fiction — 

Conklin 
The Family of God — McCarron 
Allergy: Facts and Fancies — Feinberg 
Betty Cornell’s Glamour Guide for 
Teens — Cornell 
Crime in America — Kefauver 


Trio — Maugham 
Lucy Carmichael — Kennedy 
Night at the Vulcan — Marsh 
Traveller’s Samples — O’Connor 
Loneliest Girl in the World — Fearing 
History of Painting — Bazin 

B. Because of immoral incidents which do 

not invalidate the book as a whole: 

The Big Sky — Guthrie 
The Ragged Ones — Davis 
Festival — Priestly 
Morning Journey — Hilton 
Washington Confidential — Lait 
Desperate Moment — Albrand 
The Weight of the Cross — Bowen 
April Sncw — Budd 
The Rose and the Flame — Lauritzen 
The Watch — Levi 
Beyond Infinity — Carr 
Far Boundaries — Derleth 
Adventures in Tomorrow — Crossen 


An Island Summer — Teller III. Suitable for only the discrimin- 


The Roosevelt Treasury — Rosenau 
Case of the Fiery Fingers — Gardner 
Il. Suitable for adults only: 
A. Because of advanced style and con- 
tents: 

The High Calling — Street 

A Certain Widow — Devers 

A Woman Called Fancy — Yerby 

I Had to Know — Baker 

Literary Frontiers — Adams 

Three to Get Married — Sheen 
Island Interlude — Koch 

No Woman’s Country — Langley 


inating reader: 

God’s Men — Buck 

The Island in Time — Pawel 

The Morning Watch — Agee 

Viper in the Fist —Bazin 

Human Fertility — Cook 

God So Loved the World — Goudge 
One Woman’s Fight — McCollum 
The Return from Babel — Spring 
The Family Kingdom — Taylor 

His Eye is on the Sparrow — Waters 
The Catcher in the Rye — Salinger 
The Slave Ship — Werner 


Compound Fractured French — Pearson IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


A Soldier’s Story — Bradley 

The Innocent Eve — Nathan 

We Barrymores — Barrymore 

Watch Out for the Weather — Berke 
A Few Buttons Missing — Fisher 
Mary Garden’s Story — Garden 

Circus Doctor — Henderson 

World So Wise — Lewis 

The Chain and the Link — Miller 
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-The Scandalous Mrs. Blackford — Kane 
From Here to Eternity — Jones 
Portrait of Isabell — Corbett 

This is the Hour — Feuchtwanger 

A Mouse is Born — Loos 

New York, 22 — Chase 

The Naked and the Dead — Mailer 
The Conquest of Happiness — Russell 
The Clocktower — McDonnell 











Sitting on the veranda, the young en- 
gaged couple discussed the furniture they 
would need for their little dream cottage. 

“Now, darling, regarding the living 
room,” the young man ventured, “are you 
going to bring your piano to our home 
when we are married?” 

“My goodness, yes!” the young woman 
replied. “That was the one thing Father 
made me promise before he would agree to 
let me marry you.” 


° 

The little boy’s favorite uncle was about 
to be married, and the child had not taken 
the news lightly. For many days he looked 
fearful and apprehensive each time the 
wedding was mentioned. But no one re- 
alized the extent of his misgivings until one 
day he came to his mother with a troubled 
frown. 

“Mother,” he said, “the last three days 
they give them anything they want to eat, 
don’t they?” 

° 

“Late again!” the boss barked, as young 
Jeffers slipped into the office and took his 
seat at his desk. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” the young man apolo- 
gized, “but last night my wife presented 
me with a boy.” 

“It would have been better if she had 
presented you with an alarm clock!” the 
boss retorted. 

Jeffers grinned. 

“I rather imagine she has,” he ruefully 
replied. 

@ 
No matter how frigid you're feeling, 
You'll find the smile more or less healing. 

It grows in a wreath 

All around the front teeth, 

Thus preserving the face from congealing. 


Lucid Intervals 


Because both are ardent dog fanciers, a 
certain young couple has always had a 
home overrun with canines. When the 
young folks had a baby everybody won- 
dered how the infant would get along with 
all the four-footed pets. 

Meeting the mother on the street the 
other afternoon, a friend asked, “Does the 
baby talk yet?” 

“No,” she said, “but he’s learning to 
bark now.” 

e 

“Jim,” said Bill on the way back to camp, 
“are all the rest of the boys out of the 
woods?” 

“Yes,” replied Jim. 

“All six of them?” 

“Yeah, all six!” 

“They are all safe?” 

“Yep, all safe!” 

“Then,” said Bill proudly, his chest 
swelling, “I’ve shot a deer!” 


e 

The Hollywood producer had to give 
one of his wife’s relatives a studio job. 
The relative, upon arriving at the studio, 
asked: “What will my job be?” 

“Tt’ll be a sort of public-relations job,” 
explained the producer. “Just don’t make 
it public that we're relations.” 


e 

The doctor rushed out of his study. 
“Get my kit at once,” he shouted. 

“Why, dad,” asked his daughter. “What’s 
the matter?” 

“Some fellow phoned he can’t live five 
minutes without me,” gasped the doctor, 
reaching for his hat. 

His daughter breathed a sigh of relief. 
“Just a moment,” she said quietly. “I 
think that call was for me.” 
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UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Issue 
Alice in Wonderland 
Big Gusher, The 
Captain Horatio Hornblower 
a gat Takes the Air 
Jane 
paler Driver 
Tall Target 
Yukon Manhunt 
Previously Reviewed 
Along the Great Divide 
Bright Victory (formerly 
Out) 
Circle of Danger 
Emperor’s Nightingak 
Excuse My Dust 
Fighting Coast Guard 
Francis Goes to the Races 
Frogmen, The 
Go for Broke 
Great Caruso The 
Gun Play 
Heart of the Rockies 
Hell’s Gateway (for mer ly Silk nt 
Barriers) 
Her First Romance 
Hills of Ireland, The 
In Old Amarillo 
Was a Communist for the FBI 
Kon-Tiki 
Last Outpost, The 
Mask of the Avenger 
Molly (formerly Goldbergs, The) 
On Moonlight Bay 
Pistol Harvest 
Right Cross 
Rocketship X-M 
Santa Fe 
Savage Drums 
Sealed Cargo 
Silver Canyon 
Smugglers’ Gold 
Snake River Desperadoes 
Snow Dog 
Stars in My Crown 
Stop That Cab 
Sword of Monte Cristo, The 
Texas Rangers, The 
Thunder in God's Country 


Lights 


Up Front 

Wells Fargo Gunmaster 

When I Grow Up (British 

Whirlwind 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 

FOR ADULTS 

Reviewed This Issue 

According to Mrs. Hoyle 

China Corsair 

Golden Horde. The 

Mister Drake’s Duck 

Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell 

No Highway in the Sky 

Place in the Sun, A 

River, The 

Rodeo King and the Senorita, The 


Previously Reviewed 
\bbott & Costello Meet the In 
visible Man 
\ce in the Hole 
\ir Cadet 
Angelo (Italian 
Appointment with Danger 
As Young As You Feel 
Brave Bulls, The 
Browning Version, he (British 
Bullfighter and the Lady, The 
Cavalry Scout 
Comin’ Round the 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Dear Brat 
Decision Before Dawn 
Fabiola (English version 
Fat Man, The 
Fingerprints Don’t Lie 
First Legion, The 
Five 
Flame of Stamboul 
Fort Worth 
Four in a Jeep 
Fourteen Hours 
Goodbye, My Fancy 
Guilt Is My Shadow 
Half Angel 
Hard, Fast and Beautiful 
Home Town Story, The (formerly 
Headline Story) 
Hollywood Story, The 
Interrupted Journey 
Into the Blue (British) 
I Was An American Sp: 


Mountain 


Jim Thorpe—All American 

Jungle Headhunters 

Kentucky Jubilee 

Kind Lady 

Korea Patrol 

Law and the Lady, The 

Lieutenant Craig Missing I 
Ritrovero) (Italian) 

Little Big Horn 

Long Dark Hall, The 

Lucky Nick Cain 

Lullaby of Broadway 

Mark of the Renegade 

Mask of the Dragon 

Million Dollar Pursuit 

Missing Women 

Mr. Imperium 

My True Story 

New: Mexico 

Night Into Morning 

Oh! Susanna 

Oliver Twist (British) 

Only the Valiant 

Passage West 

Peking Express 

Pool of London 

Prince Who Was . 

Queen for a Day 

Redhead and the Cowboy, The 

Rich, Young and Pretty 

Second Woman. The 
Ellen) 

Seven Days to Noon 

Showboat 

Small Voice, he 

Soldiers Three 

So Long at the Fair 

Sugarfoot 

Take Care of My Little Girl 


British) 


Thief. The 


formerly 
British) 


British) 


Tales of Hoffmann | British) 
That’s My Boy 

hing, The 

Three Steps North 

Thunder on the Hill 

[rial Without Jury 

Walls of Malapaga Italian- 
French) 

Warpath 


When the Redskins Rode 

Wooden —, 

You’re in the 
ly U.S.S 


Navy Now | lormer- 


Teakettle 























HOW TO GIVE CHRIST 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


For the three months before Christmas, THE LIGUOR- 
IAN will offer to its readers the opportunity to make a 
year’s subscription a gift to friends. As usual, the first 
article in the December issue will be a forthright in- 
terpretation of what Christmas can and should mean 
for anyone’s happiness, thus representing Christmas 
wishes far more effectively than anything that could 
be printed on a mulii-colored card. However a card 
will also be sent, according to the instructions of the 
donor, to everyone to whom THE LIGUORIAN is sent 
as a present this Christmas. 


If you read THE LIGUORIAN yourself, start one 
more person reading it this Christmas. Use this blank 
for a single gift, and a separate sheet of paper for 
any other names and addresses you wish to include. 
Three annual subscriptions, or one three-year subscrip- 
tion will cost you only $5.00. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Name of Donor 
Address 
City Zone State 


Please check carefully the following instructions: 

This is a new gift | |; this is a renewal gift ( ’. 

Please send first copy immediately [ |; in early December ' 
Please send gift card from Donor named above | |. 


Please do not send gift card | | 


Enclosed find payment | |; please bill me ‘ 














